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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


received from the New York 

Chapter that the President’s page 
in SPECIAL LIBRARIES discuss Associat- 
tion affairs in the process of happening 
rather than telling about what had tak- 
en place. If adopted, this recommenda- 
tion permits the members to discuss, 
and perhaps help decide, many of the 
problems of the Association. I shall fol- 
low this recommendation whenever I 
can. To begin with, I should like to 
state the case of our western members. 
At our recent convention in Los An- 
geles, I definitely picked up the feeling 
that they believe they are “out” of 
things, that they do not derive the ben- 
efits, nor are they able to participate in 
affairs and projects to the degree which 
the eastern members enjoy. 

All members of the Association have 
been urged to study and discuss the 
proposed Constitution revisions and 
many are doing so collectively and in- 
dividually. However, to many western- 
ers it appears that this would be wasted 
energy since these revisions would be 
voted on at a convention in the east 
which few of their members could at- 
tend. This is comparable to those east- 
erners who wanted no constitutional 
amendments last June when the meet- 
ing was on the West Coast. Bearing 
these circumstances in mind, the San 
Francisco Bay Region Chapter passed a 
resolution recommending that the As- 
sociation amend the Constitution Arti- 
cle XII, Sections 1 and 3, to read: 

SECTION 1. Constitution: This Consti- 
tution may be amended or repealed on the 
basis of two-thirds majority of the returned 
written ballots sent to the entire voting 
membership; provided, however, that writ- 
ten or printed notice containing the text of 
all proposed amendments shall have been 
given to each voting member, or published 
in the Journal, at least thirty days prior to 
the mailing of the ballot. 

SECTION 3. By-Laws: By-Laws may 
be adopted or amended on the basis of two- 
thirds majority of the returned written bal- 
lots sent to the entire voting membership; 


Lo May a recommendation was 


provided, however, that written or printed 

notice containing the text of all proposed 

amendments shall have been given to each 
voting member, or published in the Journal, 
at least thirty days prior to the mailing of 
the ballot. 

The present provision reads: 

SECTION 1. Constitution: This consti- 
tution may be amended or repealed by a 
three-fourths vote of the members present 
and voting at any annual meeting; provided, 
however, that written or printed notice con- 
taining the text of all proposed amendments 
shall have been given to each voting mem- 
ber, or published in the Journal, at least 
thirty days prior to such meeting. 

SECTION 3. By-Laws: By-Laws may be 
adopted or amended by a majority vote of 
the members present and voting, at any 
meeting of the Association. 

With the sweeping changes involved 
in the proposed revision of the Consti- 
tution, it is only natural that all of our 
members should wish to have a voice 
in these changes. 

The argument against a mail vote for 
amendments is that they must be dis- 
cussed on the floor so that wording may 
be changed. In order to be fair to ab- 
sent members may I make a compro- 
mise suggestion:—that amendments be 
submitted to the entire membership 
for a final vote after the wording satis- 
fies the members present at a business 
meeting. This would allow these mem- 
bers to have an opportunity to discuss 
the amendments, their wording, and 
other implications right up to the point 
of voting. In this way 200 or 300 mem- 
bers (a large business meeting) would 
not decide revolutionary changes for an 
association with a membership of 4700. 
If you have any comments, will you 
send them to me with a carbon copy to 
Miss Ruth Savord, chairman of the 
Constitution Committee, or vice versa; 
or bring your opinion in person to the 
Council meeting to be held on Novem- 
ber 4, 1949, at the Hotel Statler, New 
York. 


RutH H. HOOKER, 
President. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF AN ABSTRACTING 
SERVICE 


By JAMES H. McGEE 
Editor, Nuclear Science Abstracts; Chief, Bibliography and Literature Survey, 
Sub-Section, Atomic Energy Commission, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


N abstract journal has two major 
A vere: one is to aid the read- 
er in keeping abreast of current 
developments and trends in particular 
fields, to point out “blind spots” and 
omissions in his professional reading, 
and to direct his attention to articles ap- 
pearing in obscure or hard-to-get jour- 
nals to which he normally would not 
have access; the other is to provide the 
researcher with a reference tool by 
which he can readily collect background 
and related information concerning the 
problem he is investigating. With these 
purposes in mind, two fundamental de- 
cisions must be reached before an ab- 
stracting service can commence opera- 
tions. 
FUNDAMENTAL DECISIONS 

One fundamental decision is the 
scope and range of the subject field to 
be covered. Precise subject categories 
must be worked out, the subdivisions 
thereof indicated in great detail, and 
the relations between the various cate- 
gories thoroughly explored and estab- 
lished. This is essential in order to pre- 
vent unnecessary abstracting — wasted 
effort which will greatly add to the ex- 
pense of operating an abstracting ser- 
vice. The establishment and exploration 
of broad subject categories are also of 
considerable aid in determining the sub- 
ject arrangement of the abstract jour- 
nal in its printed form. 

Another fundamental decision that 
must be reached at an early stage is the 
type of abstracting to be performed. 
Shall the abstracts be of the indicative 
or informative type? An indicative ab- 
stract is usually short and is written 
solely with the idea of enabling the 
reader to decide whether or not to read 
the original article; often such abstracts 
merely ‘paraphrase and amplify the title 


of the article. On the other hand, an in- 
formative. abstract gives some _back- 
ground information concerning the 
problem investigated and discussed in 
the original article, outlines briefly the 
experimental approach and techniques, 
and summarizes rather fully the posi- 
tive and negative conclusions reached 
by the investigator. The type of ab- 
stracting to be performed largely hinges 
on cost factors; the informative ab 
stract is certainly more expensive to 
produce than the indicative abstract. 
However, if the abstract journal is to be 
used as a reference tool, informative ab- 
stracts are almost a necessity; for one 
thing, it is nearly impossible to index 
adequately an indicative abstract. The 
other major function of an abstract jour- 
nal, that of a medium for keeping 
abreast of recent developments and 
trends in a specific field, is also better 
served by the informative rather than 
the indicative type of abstract. In the 
remainder of this discussion it is as- 
sumed that the informative abstract is 
the goal to be attained whenever the 
literature is at all amenable to this type 
of abstracting. 
SOURCES OF MATERIAL 

In searching for sources of material 
to abstract, probably the first one that 
comes to mind is scientific and tech- 
nological periodical literature. A thor- 
ough knowledge of the range and limits 
of the subject embraced and types of 
papers accepted for publication, ie, 
original research, review papers or pop- 
ular, non-technical accounts, by .the 
scientific periodicals in the field to be 
covered by the abstracting service is es- 
sential. Also, it is usually through such 
periodicals that the existence of new 
scientific literature, periodicals com- 
mencing publication, books and pamph- 
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lets, comes to the attention of the ab- 
stracting service. 

Another fertile source of material for 
abstracting is government reports. The 
various bibliographies compiled by the 
Government Printing Office and other 
divisions of the federal government 
must be searched thoroughly in order to 
locate this type of source material. 

The various reports of universities, 
research foundations and learned so- 
cieties must not be neglected as source 
material for abstracting. Bibliographies 
listing dissertations acceptable by uni- 
versities for advanced degrees are avail- 
able for locating some of this material, 
and some of it will come to the atten- 
tion of the abstracting service through 
advertisements and listings appearing 
in the periodical literature. 

In order to assure as complete cover- 
age as possible in the subject field, the 
established abstract journals such as 
Chemical Abstracts, British Abstracts, 
and Science Abstracts should be scanned. 
This is an absolute essential in order to 
discover articles appearing in obscure 
foreign periodicals. 


ABSTRACTING TECHNIQUES 

For abstracting purposes, scientific 
literature can be roughly divided into 
four general types: monographs, review 
articles and books, progress reports, and 
patents. In this discussion, the term 
monograph is used to mean a treatise 
on a single, limited, carefully defined 
subject, or small group of related sub- 
jects. Most of the periodical literature 
abstracted and much of the report lit- 
erature emanating from universities, re- 
search foundations and governmental 
agencies can be classed as monographs. 
This type of literature is usually amen- 
able to informative abstracting. An ade- 
quate informative abstract can be pre- 
pared if the following points are ob- 
served in its preparation: (1) A clear, 
concise statement of the problem in- 
vestigated; often all that is needed is an 
amplification of the title of the paper. 
(2) An indication of the experimental 


methods and techniques used in solving 
the problem. In some cases, a brief sen- 
tence or even phrase is all that is neces- 
sary; this is particularly true when the 
experimental procedures used by the 
investigator are standard, established, 
well-known techniques. However, for 
some papers which describe new and 
comparatively unknown methods and 
techniques, or in which the entire paper 
is devoted to the description of new ex- 
perimental procedures, this part of the 
abstract must be fully developed. (3) 
The more important results or findings 
of the investigation. Quantitative values 
should be given if at all possible, al- 
though it is realized that the amount of 
data reported in some papers prohibits 
this. (4) A statement or statements 
clearly setting forth the positive conclu- 
sions arrived at, and any negative con- 
clusions made by the investigator (how 
the results found are not in accordance 
with currently accepted facts or the- 
ories). If the author of the original ar- 
ticle mentions conflicting or confirming 
evidences found by other investigators, 
these too should be mentioned in this 
part of the abstract. However, the ab- 
stractor should not of his own accord 
include such information, for when this 
is done he is changing an abstract into 
a critical review, and a critical review 
is outside the province of an abstract 
journal. An expense-cutting device in 
abstracting the monograph type of 
paper is the use of author abstracts 
when such abstracts are available, and 
when they possess the qualities listed 
above. If such is not the case, an author 
abstract can usually be revised or ex- 
panded without too much difficulty and 
the missing information supplied from 
the original article. 

In contrast to the monograph, a book 
or a review article presents an entirely 
different problem from the abstracting 
viewpoint. Usually no new scientific 
facts and theories are reported; existing 
information is collected, organized, and 
in some cases interpreted in a new man- 
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ner by the author. It is usually impos- 
sible to write an informative abstract 
for a review article because of the time 
that would be necessary in order to pre- 
pare such an abstract, and the abstract 
itself would be exceedingly lengthy. 
Therefore, the preparation of an indica- 
tive abstract is requested. Perhaps all 
that an abstractor can do is to indicate 
the scope of the book or review article 
with a content note similar to those ap- 
pearing on library catalog cards. An in- 
dicative abstract in the case of books 
can often be written by inspecting the 
table of contents; for review articles, a 
listing of the major topics by which the 
article is developed with the addition 
of qualifying and explanatory phrases 
where necessary will often make an ade- 
quate indicative abstract. 


The abstracting of research progress 
reports presents the abstractor with a 
peculiar problem. For the most part, 
progress reports are ephemeral in na- 
ture and many of the research prob- 
lems reported upon appear, in the 
course of time, in scientific periodicals 
as original research articles of the mono- 
graph type. It is felt that, except in un- 
usual circumstances, it is not worth- 
while from the viewpoint of time and 
expense involved to prepare an informa- 
tive abstract for each section of a pro- 
gress report; an indicative abstract 
merely listing, with brief explanations 
when necessary, the research problems 
upon which progress is reported is usu- 
ally the most practical kind of abstract 
for scientific literature of this type. 


It is difficult to make generalizations 
regarding the abstracting of patent lit- 
erature after it has been located, which 
is usually through patent gazettes and 
indexes issued by the patent offices of 
the various countries, or through refer- 
ences to patents in the periodical litera- 
ture. In most cases, it is possible to pre- 
pare an informative abstract for patent 
literature. When the specifications of 
the patent listed in a particular patent 
gazette are detailed and specific enough, 
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the abstract may be written without 
having to secure a copy of the patent 
itself; in other cases, the specifications 
listed are such that an informative ab. 
stract cannot be written from them 
alone. Then it is necessary to secure and 
abstract from a copy of the patent. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC FORM 

The bibliographic information used 
for identifying the source of the article 
or report being abstracted should be so 
clear and simple that the reader who is 
unfamiliar with library techniques and 
procedures will have no difficulty in de- 
ciding exactly to what the bibliographic 
information is referring. This means, for 
one thing, that abbreviations for peri- 
odical titles, particularly of foreign-lan- 
guage titles, should not be so brief that 
the reader may have difficulty in identi- 
fying the periodical cited. It is also de- 
sirable that the title of an article ab- 
stracted in a foreign-language journal 
should be given in the original language 
as well as translated into English. For 
the majority of periodicals, pagination 
runs consecutively through an entire 
volume, and title of article, author, title 
of periodical, volume number, inclusive 
pages and date of issue number, are 
sufficient to establish complete and un- 
equivocal identity of the article ab- 
stracted. However, the bibliographic 
form adopted for periodical literature 
should be flexible enough to take care 
of various series of the same periodical, 
periodicals published irregularly, peri- 
odicals where the pagination begins 
anew with each issue or number, and 
periodicals where the pagination begins 
anew with each article in each issue 
(where the article number is a key 
bibliographic detail). Books are usually 
identified sufficiently when title, author, 
edition or translation, place, publisher, 
date and number of pages are given. 

The reports of universities, some gov- 
ernmental agencies, and research foun- 
dations are quite often troublesome 
from the bibliographic viewpoint. From 
the title page information it is some- 
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times quite difficult to assign some of 
these reports to the proper series, and 
in some cases it is even difficult to es- 
tablish exact corporate authorship. After 
once establishing bibliographic forms 
and patterns for identifying abstracts 
with the source material, it is inadvis- 
able to change such forms unless there 
is a compelling reason for doing so, for 
much confusion can result from such a 
step. 
INDEXING ABSTRACTS 

If an abstract journal is to fulfill its 
purpose as a reference tool, author and 
subject indexes are an absolute neces- 
sity, and the more frequent the issuance 
and the cumulation of these indexes, 
the more successfully will this purpose 
be accomplished. An author index is not 
too difficult to compile although occa- 
sionally the precise identity of an author 
is difficult to establish, and errors, chief- 
ly caused by prefixed foreign names, 
will occasionally creep into the author 
index. 

The subject index is a quite different 
affair and does present many problems 
as far as abstract journals are concern- 
ed. There are two major types of sub- 
ject indexes: a straight alphabetical ar- 
rangement of the names of the various 
subjects, and a classified index in which 
the names of the subjects (subject en- 
tries) are arranged according to a log- 
ical scheme for classifying subject mat- 
ter, and which ties together related 
fields of knowledge. If the latter type is 
used, an alphabetical key to the classi- 
fication scheme. must obviously be pro- 
vided. It is not the purpose of this paper 
to discuss the relative merits of the two 
types of indexes; however, it. is. believed 
that the straight alphabetical index is 
the more usable of the two types for 
an abstract journal, and the remainder 
of the discussion is devoted to this type 
of index. 

A detailed, carefully constructed list 
of subject headings which can be read- 
ily and logically expanded appears to 
be a necessity for indexing abstracts of 


scientific literature. It is wise to have 
such a list of subject headings worked 
out in detail before commencing ab- 
stracting operations. Since an alphabet- 
ical subject index automatically pre- 
cludes a logical arrangement by sub- 
ject (a classified index), “see” and “see 
also” references should be copiously 
supplied in order to prevent the subject 
entries from becoming lost in the alpha- 
betical arrangement. 


The enormous ‘time lag in regard to 
issuing indexes, particularly subject in- 
dexes, which is usual with most abstract 
journals, seriously impairs the value of 
these journals as research tools. The ideal 
situation is to furnish indexes with each 
issue of the abstract journal and to 
cumulate these indexes frequently. 
Through the use of IBM or equivalent 
equipment for transferring index en- 
tries to punched cards, sorting (alpha- 
betizing) the punched cards, and repro- 
ducing or tabulating the information 
punched on the cards, this ideal situ- 
ation definitely can be realized. 

However, the capabilities and limita- 
tions of IBM or equivalent equipment 
for the production of indexes must be 
thoroughly understood. Some of the 
limitations are: (1) It is necessary to 
have fairly short subject headings, for 
in actual practice there are limits to the 
amount of information that can be 
punched on a card. This means that 
long explanatory sub-headings under a 
main heading must be avoided; that 
subheadings must be short and crisp 
instead of the rather full subheadings 
used in the subject indexes of most ab- 
stract journals. If long, explanatory sub- 
headings are used many trailer: (con- 
tinuation) cards become necessary, and 
this causes complications in alphabetiz- 
ing the punched cards. (2) A closely re- 
lated limitation is that only two-step 
headings—a main heading and a sub- 
heading — are practical. If a further 
breakdown is used, alphabetization dif- 
ficulties again arise. (3) Many of the 
devices for producing punched cards 
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have few or no punctuation symbols, 
and no foreign alphabet from which 
symbols frequently occurring in scien- 
tific literature have been borrowed. 
Also, there is no way to indicate italics. 
Because of these limitations an index 
reproduced from punched cards appears 
strange at first when compared with an 
index reproduced from printers’ type or 
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some near-print device. 

These disadvantages are more than 
overcome by the fact that with IBM 
or equivalent equipment it is feasible 
to produce subject and author indexes 
with each issue of an abstract journal 
which can be cumulated rapidly and in. 
expensively whenever the occasion war- 
rants it. 


THE PHYSICS ABSTRACTING STUDY 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHYSICS 


By ROBERT S. BRAY! 
Librarian, Physics Abstracting Study, American Institute of Physics, 
New York, N. Y. 


important instruments of biblio- 

graphical control. Their principal 
applications are found in the periodical 
literature. Abstracts without adequate 
indexing are inaccessible and indexes 
not supplemented by abstracts are fre- 
quently inadequate. Librarians are aware 
of this symbiosis; but to the layman ab- 
stracts are free agents and indexes are 
regarded as the concern of bibliogra- 
phers and editors. Fuithermore, an in- 
dex to a body of literature is often ac- 
tually a subject bibliography. This is 
the case in a specific discipline such as 
physics, and although it deals primarily 
with abstracting, readers of this paper, 
should not overlook these synonymies. 


SCIENCE ARSTRACTING 
Science abstracting today differs from 
that in other fields of learning in that it 
presents problems of coordination and 
consolidation of existing services as op- 
posed to the necessity for establishing 
new ones as in the case of the human- 
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1 Mr. Bray is on part-time leave from his 
regular duties as Assistant Chief of the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, in order to 
serve as Librarian for this Study. 


ities and the social sciences. This fun- 
damental difference provides a frame 
of reference for any survey of abstract- 
ing and for decisions with regard to 
future abstracting practices. The litera- 
ture of science is unaffected by inter- 
national considerations. An original 
paper in physics published in Akron 
may contain data equally significant in 
Zagreb, and vice versa. The situation 
involves (1) the mutual availability of 
abstracts to physicists in both countries, 
(2) accessibility of the journal contain- 
ing the original paper should the scien- 
tist decide that he needs it, and (3) the 
language barrier. 

Three groups share the problems of 
science abstracting. They are the scien- 
tists and research workers using the ab- 
stracts, librarians and documentalists, 
and editors, together with their contrib- 
uting authors. Members of these groups 
react differently to abstracting methods 
and will influence in varying degrees 
future developments. 

Some of the problems involved are 
listed here. Interested readers should 
consult the references cited at the end 
of this paper for detailed elaboration. 
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(1) Financial limitations, particularly as 
they effect editorial policy. 

(2) The exchange of abstracts between 
agencies. 

(3) Promptness as expressed in terms of 
the lag between the publication of an 
original paper and the appearance of 
an abstract. 

(4) Selective versus complete coverage. 

(5) Indexing. 

(6) Classification; specifically the Uni- 
versal Decimal Classification widely 
used in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent, but seldom applied to the scien- 
tific literature of the United States. 

(7) Subject headings. 

(8) The existence of many abstracting 
agencies in a given field, no one of 
which does a complete job. 

(9) Abstracting by authors or by special- 
ists, either paid or voluntary. 

(10) Gaps in present coverage, as well as 
overlapping. 

(11) Availability of original papers. 

(12) Translations, multi-lingual abstracts 
and other devices for removing lan- 
guage barriers. 

(13) Type of abstract: 
formative. 

(14) Treatment to be afforded other than 
periodical literature, e.g., books, theses, 
documents, etc. 

(15) Possible applications of machine tech- 
niques. 


Many abstracting services of interest 
to physicists are appearing today. They 
occur both as independent services de- 
voted entirely to abstracts and as reg- 
ular features of periodicals in related 
fields. Examples are: Physics Abstracts 
(Science Abstracts, Section A) and the 
“AS.M. Review of Metal Literature” 
appearing in Metals Review. While 
many abstracting sections published in 
journals may be intended as an incen- 
tive to subscribe or as a service to insti- 
tutional membership, they must never- 
theless be taken into account. 


indicative or in- 


THE PRESENT STUDY 

The Physics Abstracting Study being 
conducted by the American Institute of 
Physics, and begun about October 1948 
under contract with the Office of Naval 
Research, is a one-year investigation of 
the problem of abstracting the periodic- 
al literature of physics. Its principal ob- 
jective is to obtain information upon 
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which the Joint Committee on Abstract- 
ing of the American Physical Society 
and the Institute can base, first, an 
evaluation of existing physics abstract- 
ing and, second, sound and realistic 
recommendations for its improvement. 

The staff of the project is composed 
of a physicist, a librarian and a secre- 
tary. Thus the needs of both the prac- 
ticing physicist and the technical libra- 
rian are assured of equivalent consid- 
eration. Office space is provided by the 
National Academy of Sciences and ac- 
tive cooperation is rendered by the Li- 
brary of Congress. The facilities of the 
numerous special libraries in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia area are close at hand. 


In determining the needs and opin- 
ions of physicists and librarians, per- 
sonal interviews, correspondence and 
questionnaires in sufficient number to 
be representative are employed. Al- 
ready the response to the questionnaires 
is indicative of widespread interest in 
the aims of the Study. The physicist 
questionnaires have been coded to per- 
mit detailed punch-card analysis. Ques- 
tions were inserted into the forms sent 
to librarians to determine what biblio- 
graphical features they consider are 
significant in an abstracting service. 
Editors of existing services and of jour- 
nals featuring abstract sections have 
been asked to furnish data regarding 
their publications. This information will 
be used later in the preparation of an 
annotated list of abstracting and index- 
ing services of physics interest to be 
published, probably in one of the jour- 
nals of the American Institute of Physics. 


The following are the principal ques- 
tions to which we hope to obtain reason- 
ably reliable answers: Approximately 
how extensive is the field of physics pe- 
riodical literature? What existing ab- 
stracting and indexing services deal 
wholly or partially with material of 
physics interest? How do American 
physicists use abstracts of physics lit- 
erature? What do they think of the ab- 
stracting now available to them and 
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what kind would they like to have? 
How does technical-librarian opinion on 
abstracting compare with physicist opin- 
ion? A full discussion of the results of 
these questions will be found in the 
final report of the Study. It is intended 
to publish this report in one of the In- 
stitute’s periodicals and in a library 
journal. 

The results of our analysis of tech- 
nical periodical literature with respect 
to physics coverage are being expressed 
in a dichotomy of “total” and “partial”. 
Total coverage is indicated for a nu- 
cleus of titles. Among these are such 
journals as the Institute journals, 
Cahiers de Physique, Canadian Journal 
of Research—Section A, and Helvetica 
Physica Acta. Partial coverage remains 
for a much larger number of titles. This 
larger segment would include journals 
in general science, mathematics, engi- 
neering, medicine and other fields over- 
lapping physics subjects. For purposes 
of establishing the position of a given 
periodical in the spectrum of physics 
interest, the 1948 issues will be exam- 
ined and the number of physics papers 
noted against the total number of orig- 
inal articles for the year. The problem 
of a minimum in the coverage analysis 
is a troublesome one. 


A block of physics papers published 
in various journals for March and June 
1948 has been selected for searching in 
several of the existing abstracting ser- 
vices. This will reveal not only the 
number of different places in which an 
abstract of a specific paper occurs, but 
also which ones have been overlooked. 


Several abstracting journals have 
been analyzed in detail to find out, first, 
the time lag between the date of publi- 
cation of the original articles and the 
appearance of the abstracts and, second, 
how a tabulated list of journals actually 
represented by the abstracts compares 
with the list published by the agency. 
An erroneous impression of coverage is 
often conveyed by the latter. 
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In fulfilling the requirements of its 
constitution to “Maintain, increase and 
diffuse knowledge ”” UNESCO is 
taking a leading part in the study and 
coordination of abstracting. Since 1947 
a portion of its program has been dedi- 
cated to this purpose and its documenta- 
tion is studded with papers bearing on 
this and related phases of international 
bibliography. 

UNESCO held an International Con- 
ference on Science Abstracting in Paris, 
from June 20 to 25, 1949. The Confer- 
ence had been postponed once to per- 
mit thorough preparation by the par- 
ticipants. Earlier an expert committee 
met to study present conditions and 
prepare an agenda. The International 
Union of Pure and Applied Physics 
convened concurrently with UNESCO 
to consider publications in its own field. 
These events, and similar ones affecting 
medicine, biology, the social sciences 
and others show clearly the determina- 
tion of subject specialists and librarians 
to control intelligently and economically 
the documentation of research wherever 
it is encountered. 
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RAILWAY DOCUMENTATION IN EUROPE! 


By ALFONS CLAES 
Belgian National Railways Library, Brussels, Belgium 


older than railway economy, it 

is a fact, and a strange one, that 
the economy of transports or communi- 
cations is acknowledged as a science 
(in some European countries there is 
even a special faculty for this branch), 
while railway engineering, at least in 
Europe, is not yet considered as an in- 
dependent body in the domain of tech- 
nical sciences. The universities and tech- 
nical schools provide special courses in 
naval and aeronautic constructions, hy- 
draulic engineering, etc., but as a rule, 
railway engineering is not on the pro- 
gram. 

Although it is true that railway en- 
gineering, as well as the technique of 
other means of communications, is based 
upon more elementary technical pro- 
cedures such as mechanics, electrotech- 
nics and physics, we are of the opinion 
that the problems railway engineering 
has to face and the phenomena in oper- 
ating are of such a special character 
that one cannot dismiss the subject by 
considering railway engineering as a 
hotchpotch from other sciences. 

In practice, it usually happens that, 
when an excellent electrotechnical en- 
gineer joins the railway, he has to learn 
a new job, although the conception of 
it is familiar to him. Before he is able 
to plan the construction of an electric 
locomotive, the engineer will have to go 
through a term of probation, and the 
best place to spend it would be with 
the electric locomotive builders, where 


A sider thar railway engineering is 





1 Response from librarians to requests for 
contributions to the International Issue of 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, published last month, was 
so generous that many more were received than 
could be included in one issue of the magazine. 
Rather than discard any of this pertinent and 
interesting material, the Editor plans to in- 
clude at least one article each month until all 
are published. 


he could find the necessary elements to 
study the matter thoroughly. 

A CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF 

DOCUMENTATION 

One characteristic feature of docu- 
mentation lies in the fact that an im- 
portant portion of technical literature, 
especially periodical literature, escapes 
the knowledge of the experts, as the 
documents, namely, magazine articles, 
are written in a language that is not 
theirs. This applies to the entire tech- 
nical science. Technicians have not al- 
ways a sufficient knowledge of foreign 
languages to be able to understand a 
technical article in detail. Another con- 
sequence of the evolution of technical 
science is that the vocabulary of the 
existing languages does not closely fol- 
low this development. 


In this connection, let us be reminded 
that there is a great difference between 
academic and ordinary language on the 
one hand and technical language on the 
other. A knowledge of academic lan- 
guage is usually insufficient; technical 
terms have to be learned in addition. 
On the other hand, technical language 
is far from being codified. Apart from 
archaic and traditional terms still in 
use, though the corresponding objects 
have altogether changed, and new terms 
which are born every day as a result of 
new technics, next to nothing is to be 
found even in the best technical diction- 
aries available. 


There is a certain tempo in the evo- 
lution of human knowledge. Periodical- 
ly, the collectivity realizes that it is 
past embracing the new sciences and 
that these should be inventorized, as 
the total knowledge available can only 
be a collective asset. This was applied 
in Western Europe from the time of 
Diderot and d’Alembert, the so-called 
“Encyclopedists”, to the present, and 
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even in China huge encyclopedic works 
have been compiled. 

It is from this point of view that we 
have to consider the technical and eco- 
nomical documentation. 

However, it would be advisable not 
to rely too much on history (which, as 
the saying is, repeats itself), for in the 
evolution of human science there is an 
element that does not return. This ele- 
ment is the constantly increasing dis- 
proportion between the total knowledge 
available and the rather constant ca- 
pacity of the individual to take in a 
certain sum of knowledge. This dispro- 
portion is caused by the increase of the 
number of intellectuals, not only as a 
result of the growth of world popula- 
tion, but also of the rise in percentage 
of the intellectuals, which rate is high- 
est in the countries which once were 
considered as behind the times. 

We shall have to become accustomed 
to the idea that literature in the three 
main languages (English, French and 
German) is no longer sufficient to be 
documented on a given subject. It would 
be wrong to believe that publications in 
other languages are translated from the 
main languages or, if an original work 
is concerned, that it will be translated 
into a universal language. Certain coun- 
tries in Central and Eastern Europe and 
in other regions of the world are now 
beyond the imitation stage. At present, 
those countries perform original scien- 
tific achievements which are not suf- 
ficiently known, and literature dealing 
with these deserves more attention. 


There is actually a regular spate of 
publications. It is quite impossible to 
recall at any moment having read which 
article in which review. This is the func- 
tion of the documentalist—to fill up the 
gaps of memory. 


Taking into consideration the afore- 
said along with the fact that to each 
science is connected a great number of 
auxiliary sciences, presently two main 
conditions must be taken into account 
for effective documentation: (1) an or- 
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ganization of documentation work must 
not be set up on particularistic, but on 
universal lines, in order to facilitate the 
diffusion of special knowledge; (2) in- 
tellectual production must be the result 
of collective work. It has become impos- 
sible for the individual to create unless 
he uses someone else’s work. This im- 
plies that he should be in a position to 
find easily and immediately the docu- 
ments worked out by his predecessors 
and gathered in the documentation or- 
ganization, which can only be obtained 
from unity in doctrine and methods. 

NEED FOR RAILWAY LIBRARIES IN 

EUROPE 

Technical progress has given rise to 
an evolution in the field of communica- 
tions and especially in that of railway 
engineering and operating. This explains 
why the important European railway 
systems have set up technical libraries 
or documentation services, thus meet- 
ing a necessity which industry and pri- 
vate enterprise had been the first to 
recognize. 

In the United States, on the other 
hand, the railway companies as a rule 
have no central libraries and everything 
seems to indicate that they do not in- 
tend to establish any. There must be a 
reason why this is so. 


Before we continue, let us open a 
parenthesis and explain to the American 
reader why this tendency is different in 
the United States and in Europe. It 
should be noted that railway exploita- 
tion, engineering and documentation are 
different in both continents. 

In Europe, most of the railway enter- 
prises are state organizations or are 
under the direct survey of the Govern- 
ment, whereas in the U.S.A. they are 
private enterprises. The U.S.A. is a vast 
area formed by 48 States which, though 
they enjoy a certain autonomy, are 
nevertheless part of a federal whole; 
from north to south and from east to 
west, there is only one language in use, 
constituting a considerable advantage. 

Old Europe is composed of a number 
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of sovereign States, big ones and small 
ones, the frontiers of which are veritable 
barriers. A person travelling over a dis- 
tance equal to that between New York 
and San Francisco loses several days 
for the mere accomplishment of cus- 
toms formalities. The literature pub- 
lished in Europe is heterogeneous owing 
to the fact that in almost every country 
a different language is spoken, in some 
of them even more than one, ie., as in 
Belgium and Switzerland, countries, 
the area of which is hardly bigger than 
that of the State of Maryland. The 
political structure of Europe is not like- 
ly to facilitiate a cooperation in the 
field of documentation. 

There is, besides, the technical prob- 
lem. During the past years, the Ameri- 
can railway companies have mainly de- 
veloped the use of Diesel, Diesel-elec- 
tric and gas-turbine locomotives. In Eu- 
rope, traction is definitely turning to a 
well advanced electrification. In the 
European railway libraries, an abundant 
documentation will necessarily concern 
electrotechnics. 

The saying that Americans are busi- 
nessmen has become proverbial in Eu- 
rope. However, it is understood that the 
American railways had no interest in 
creating libraries—-the setting up and 
maintenance of which are very expen- 
sive—— since they have at their disposal 
the huge Bureau of Railway Economics 
Library of the Association of American 
Railroads in Washington, D. C. This is 
not only the greatest railway economics 
library in the U.S.A. but probably in 
the whole world. Would this library ex- 
ist if the U.S.A. were composed of forty- 
eight independent States? It is doubtful. 


On the other hand, allowance should 
be made for the great facilities offered 
by all big American libraries, without 
losing sight of the fact that the public 
libraries in the United States play a 
part which cannot be compared with 
that of public libraries in Europe, though 
this situation varies from one country to 
the other. If the European railways 


wanted to follow up the evolution of 
technics, they were compelled to pro- 
vide libraries in their working system. 
Perhaps you wonder why in Europe 
they have not come to a cooperation in 
matters of railway documentation to 
the same extent as in the U.S.A. As a 
rule, two things stand in the way of a 
coordination of documentation, viz., the 
particularistic or nationalistic turn of 
mind of the organizations proposed for 
coordination, and difficulties of a mate- 
rial and even a financial nature. This co- 
ordination of railway documentation, 
the usefulness and necessity of which 
are agreed upon by all railway adminis- 
trations, can only be achieved by an in- 
ternational railway organization. 


RAILWAY ORGANIZATIONS 

It cannot be said there is a lack of 
such. In fact there are three: the Inter- 
national Railway Congress in Brussels, 
the International Union of Railways in 
Paris, and the Verein Mitteleuropaischer 
Eisenbahnverwaltungen! in Berlin. It is 
by no means improbable that the Rus- 
sians, having withdrawn from the Union 
and from the Congress, will erect a 
fourth body, which would then be the 
Panslavic Railway Congress. 

The Congress of Brussels, which was 
established in 1885 on the initiative of 
the Belgian Government, chiefly gives 
its attention to the evolution of railway 
engineering by arranging a congress 
every year where various technical mat- 
ters are discussed and by printing 
studies in its Bulletin which it has pub- 
lished since the year of its foundation. 
We should like to mention that the 
bibliography of articles in periodicals, 
as supplied in this Bulletin, has been a 
first class information authority. On the 
other hand, we do not think we exag- 
gerate in stating that the results at- 
tained by the European Congress were 
taken as a basis for the establishment of 
the Pan-American Railway Congress of 
Buenos Aires. 





1 Association of Central European Railways. 
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The Union was founded in Paris in 
October 1922. Its scope of action is 
chiefly focused upon railway operation. 
Studies on the matter are published in 
the Bulletin of the Union. The merit of 
this organization is to have made a 
serious attempt at coordination of rail- 
way documentation, by setting up, in 
1946, a Special Committee for Exchange 
of Documentation. Since January 1947, 
the Union has published a Documenta- 
tion Bulletin which is, in fact, the infor- 
mation bulletin of the French Railways 
Centre of Documentation. The Union’s 
information bulletin should be the re- 
sult of cooperation between the differ- 
ent administrations which are members 
of the Union, but for reasons that can- 
not be explained here, this cooperation 
is still missing. 

It is worth noting that most of the 
European, except the Russian, and some 
extra-European railway organizations 
are members of both unions. 

The third railway organization is, or 
was, the Verein, existing since 1846 (un- 
til 1932, the Verein! Deutscher Eisen- 
bahnverwaltungen). The Verein group- 
ed railway administrations of Northern 
and Central Europe. There is every 
reason to suppose that the Verein died 
on the field of honor, for since the end 
of the war, it has not given any sign of 
life. 

RAILWAY LIBRARIES IN EUROPE 

As to railway libraries in Europe, 
they chiefly exist as a tool for the or- 
ganization to which they belong. Their 
aim is to give information on what is 
being done abroad. The interest they 
take in the matter is, if we may say so, 
rather passive. Indeed, libraries which 
achieve documentary work are scarce. 
Besides a central library, the railway 
administrations created permanent ref- 
erence libraries for each department. 
We have thus a centralization and a de- 
centralization at the same time. The 
library of the Belgian National Rail- 
ways in Brussels has a rather unique 





1 Association of German Railways. 
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position in the field of the railway libra. 
ries. It is the only one in Europe where 
technical material (books and periodic. 
als) and general literature (fiction and 
popular works) are brought together in 
one single service, whereas in other rail- 
way libraries, there are separate depart- 
ments for them. 

Owing to lack of space, we cannot 
give a summary of the organization and 
the activity of the European railway 
libraries, so we will merely enumerate 
them, beginning with the most important. 

In France, there is the well supplied 
Centre of Technical Documentation of 
the French National Railways in Paris, 
comprising, besides the documentation 
service, a translation office and a photo- 
graphic service, and also the docu- 
mentation department of the Metropoli- 
tan which appears to have taken the 
former as a model. 

The Swiss Federal Railways have 
their central library in Bern, a veritable 
information centre, which is in a posi- 
tion to inform the research-worker on 
any matter in hand. 

In England, there are the Railway 
Research Service in London and the li- 
braries of the various institutions of en- 
gineering, some of which are more im- 
portant than many of the continental 
railway libraries. There is also the libra- 
ry of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science (University of 
London), one of the largest libraries on 
Economics and Social Science in the 
world, with a special collection on the 
operation of railways. 

These last years, the Belgian Rail- 
ways Documentation Centre and Li- 
brary in Brussels, the Netherlands Rail- 
ways Library in Utrecht and the Swed- 
ish State Railways Library in Stock- 
holm have made a considerable effort, 
especially the first two, which were tem- 
porarily suspended during German oc- 
cupation; these are now busily engaged 
on reorganization. 

One of the best fitted and most im- 
portant libraries was that of the Aus- 
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trian Federal Railways in Vienna, the 
former library of the Ministry of Com- 
munications under the old monarchy. 
During the last fighting in the Austrian 
capital, the library not only lost part of 
its books, but also all of its bibliograph- 
ical documentation, its films, photo- 
graphs and duplicating appliances. 

In the Balkans, there is the library of 
the General Directorate of the Bulgar- 
jan State Railways in Sofia; the library 
of the Hungarian State Railways in 
Budapest which lost a great part of its 
documentation during the war; the 
Documentation Centre of the Rouman- 
ian Railways in Bucharest, the organi- 
zation of which appears to have ad- 
vanced further than any other in the 
Balkans; the library of the Ministry of 
Communications in Prague, and that of 
the same Ministry in Belgrade; and, 
finally, the library of the Greek State 
Railways in Athens. 

As to the library of the Polish Min- 
istry of Communications in Warsaw, all 
its collections were ruined by the war. 
Beginning at zero, this library resumed 
its activities three years ago. 

The Italian State Railways possesses 
a library at the General Directorate in 
Rome and another belonging to the 
Motive and Rolling Stock Department 
in Florence. The Documentation Centre 
of the National Research Council in 
Rome is in process of reorganization. In 
pre-war time, the National College of 
Italian Railway Engineers maintained a 
good library, also in Rome. During the 
war, or rather in transferring the libra- 
ry from Rome to Naples, it was nearly 
totally destroyed. 

At the Central Directorate of the rail- 
ways of the other three Scandinavian 
countries—Sweden having already been 
mentioned —we find central libraries 
respectively at Copenhagen, Oslo and 
Helsinki. The greater part of the Fin- 
nish Railways Library was destroyed in 
air-raids in 1944, whereas that of the 
Norwegian railways was completely 
disorganized when the General Direc- 


torate building was blown up by act of 
sabotage in 1945. 

In the Iberian Peninsula, there is the 
library of the research department of 
the Board of Directors of the Spanish 
National Railways in Madrid. 

Our attempts to contact the U.S.S.R. 
and Portugal have failed. 

As to Germany, the Reichsbahn docu- 
mentation was almost completely de- 
stroyed. However, before the war every 
Bezirksdirektion (Regional Director- 
ate) had its own library. 

In addition to these libraries in Eu- 
rope, there are the important national, 
university, scientific, technical and pri- 
vate libraries, as well as the technical 
centres of documentation. 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 

THESE LIBRARIES 

How do European railways organize 
their libraries? Although a general rule 
cannot be given, it seems that we may 
summarize this activity as follows. In 
all European railway libraries technical 
science ranks first, whereas economy is 
a secondary consideration. The docu- 
mentation, i.e., the documents, comprise 
mainly books and reviews, sometimes 
photographs, microfilms, photocopies 
and films. 

The periodicals circulate among the 
interested officials on a fixed routing: 
this system is entirely satisfactory. Some 
administrations which do not use this 
system publish a documentation bulle- 
tin including a bibliography of review 
articles and the latest technical acquisi- 
tions. This is being done by the French, 
Belgian and Roumanian Railways, while 
in England, the Railway Abstracts are 
compiled by the cooperation of the 
British Railways and the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in London. 

The most commonly used classifica- 
tion system is the Universal Decimal 
Classification, the so-called Brussels sys- 
tem. The French Railways use, besides 
the U.D.C., a decimal system adapted to 
railway engineering. 

As long as a classification system ap- 
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propriate to railway engineering and 
operating is not in use in all the Eu- 
ropean railway organizations, it will be 
necessary to use the U.D.C. Besides, it 
should be considered that the field of 
railway exploitation is so complex that 
it is most difficult to mark its boun- 
daries. 

The U.D.C. system has as many fol- 
lowers as opponents, although all of 
them are basically agreed upon the 
principle of decimalization. This much 
is certain: in consequence of the evolu- 
tion of technics, there are many gaps in 
the present system which has ceased 
to be a logical whole. 

The method of classifying books in 
railway libraries is so diverse that there 
is no question of a general rule. 

Photoprinting is being applied every- 
where, but such is not the case for the 
microfilm, with the exception of the 
Documentation Centre of the French 
Railways which makes extensive use 
of it. 

The Swedish Railways have the most 
numerous stock of instructional filrns. 
These films are shown throughout the 
whole country and are even sent abroad. 
The French and British Railways also 
produce films regularly and own, be- 
sides, cinema-coaches for showing in- 
structional films in the remotest places 
of the system. It may be noted in this 
respect that the film depots of several 
administrations have been destroyed 
during the war operations in Europe. 

Nearly everywhere, the necessity of 
a regeneration of the railway libraries 
is apparent. A problem that every l- 
will have to face sooner or later, 
becom- 


brary 
the accommodation problem, 1s 
ing acute. 

On examining the situation of the h- 
braries, it must be kept in mind, that all 
European railways have had to tackle, 
after World War II, tremendous recon- 
struction problems. It is logical that the 
directors have first thought of restoring 
the lines of communication, thus con- 
tributing to the economic recovery of 
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the country. 

As to publications of the railway ad- 
ministrations, these do not differ much 
from those of the American companies, 
Every system publishes an annual re- 
port, and one or more technical peri- 
odicals and a house organ. The latter, 
being intended for the personnel, can 
be compared with the American rail- 
ways employees’ magazines, although 
their conception is more technical. 

International contacts for an ex- 
change of documentation leaves much 
to be desired; it is being achieved most- 
ly on the regional scale. 


RAILWAY MUSEUMS IN EUROPE 

Finally let us make a survey of the 
railway museums. Speaking objectively, 
we think that, on the whole, these or- 
ganizations are more advanced than in 
the United States. However, it is most 
peculiar that these countries of West- 
ern Europe, where the railways orig- 
inated, did not take the lead in this 
field. Even England, the cradle of rail- 
ways, does not own a national railway 
museum; neither does France. 

In the United Kingdom, the historical 
railway material is scattered among four 
museums, viz., the Science Museum of 
London, the Royal Scottish Museum of 
Edinburgh, the Municipal Industrial 
Museum of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
the Railway Museum of the former 
L.N.E.R. at York. 

The Locomotion which on October 
27, 1825, hauled the first train between 
Stockton and Darlington on the first 
steam-traction railway line ever opened 
to the public, stands in Darlington sta- 
tion. In 1925, on the 100th anniversary 
of that event, this “old timer” was re- 
vived to be put in front of the historical 
train. As soon as it was under pressure. 
the Locomotion is said to have behaved 
quite well. It is quite possible that it 
will repeat this achievement in 2025, 
unless some evil befall it in the mean- 
while, as during the last war it was al- 
ready seriously menaced by bombs. 
The Rocket, built by George Stephen- 
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son in 1829, is now in the Science Mu- 
seum while the York Museum has the 
locomotive 0-4-0 built by Stephenson in 
1822. The oldest locomotive in the 
world, the Wylam Dilly, built in 1813 
by Hedley, is kept now in Edinburgh. 
Its twin-sister, the Puffing Billy stands 
in London. 

In France, the historical material is 
being kept in three museums: at the 
Conservatoire National des Arts et 
Métiers, in Paris; at the Musée de 
lOrigine des Chemins de Fer Francais, 
in Lyons; and at the Musée de la Voi- 
ture, in Compiégne. We mention also 
the A.F.A.C. (French Association of 
Railway Friends) seated in Paris, Easet 
Station, a railway propaganda centre. 
Its equivalent in Belgium is the AB. 
A.C. The activities of such organiza- 
tions are not to be underestimated. Con- 
trary to what many people think, the 
construction of a miniature railway is 
not children’s play, but requires all the 
resources of applied science. 

Belgium, where on May 5, 1835, the 
first train on the European Continent 
left Brussels for Mechlin, has no rail- 
way museum, but the setting up of one 
is almost complete. It will be located 
in Brussels, in the Central Station. It is 
to be noted that an important portion 
of the historical material was destroyed 
during the air-raids in 1944. 


The Italian railways intend to estab- 
lish a museum at the new station of 
Rome-Termini. The Spanish railways 
have the same project in mind and are 
gathering the historical material ex- 
hibited on the occasion of the Centen- 
ary Festival which took place in Barce- 
lona in 1948. In Switzerland, the Ver- 
kehrshaus (Maison Suisse des Trans- 
ports et Communications) has installed 
a provisory museum at the freight sta- 
tion in Zurich, pending the construction 
of a new building. The Netherlands, 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish 
and Roumanian railways have had mu- 
seums for many years, in Utrecht, Cop- 
enhagen, Disen near Hamar, Stockholm, 


Helsinki and Bucharest respectively. 

The oldest and most interesting rail- 
way museums are to be found in the 
Scandinavian countries and especially 
in Central Europe. 


The greatest and most complete mu- 
seum, at least from a national point of 
view, was the Verkehrsmuseywm in Nur- 
emberg, Bavaria, created in 1885 and 
comprising the historical material of 
the Reichsbahn and the Reichspost; it 
was destroyed during the war. The 
Reichsbahn has salvaged the objects 
that survived the disaster, with a view 
to setting up a new museum when cir- 
cumstances permit. 


The Hungarian Royal Museum of 
Communications at Budapest has been 
in existence since 1899. It possesses 
rich collections, and among these the 
rails of the first Hungarian horse-trac- 
tion railway of 1838 are still to be seen. 
This railway ran from Pozsnoy to 
Nagyszambat. The museum was so 
damaged during air-raids in 1944 and 
later during the siege of the town by 
the Russians that it was necessary to 
close it. It is now supposed to be again 
open to the public. 


The historical collections (6000 ob- 
jects) of the Austrian railways are to be 
seen at the Technical Museum of Vi- 
enna, in the special railway department. 
The Austrian State Railways started to 
keep museum objects as early as 1885, 
while the Kaiser Ferdinand Nordbahn 
already possessed an important collec- 
tion in 1879. 


In Czechoslovakia, railways made a 
similar arrangement with the Technical 
Museum of Prague, opened to the pub- 
lic in 1910 and installed in the Schwarz- 
enberg Palace, dating back to 1545, the 
only Florentine Renaissance building in 
Bohemia. In 1941, the collections had 
to be removed and suffered heavy dam- 
age. The new museum building was 
requisitioned by the Germans and after- 
wards let to the Post Directorate until 
1945. 
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All these museums still possess many 
original objects out of the heroic period, 
as well as reduced models in working 
order, photographs, plans, letters, dio- 
ramas, collections of historical works, 
etc. A complete book would hardly suf- 
fice to describe the collections of the 
European railway museums. 

We believe that this summary will 
enable the members of the Special Li- 
braries Association to have a compre- 
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hensive, although superficial, view of 
the railway documentation in Europe. 
Owing to lack of space, we cannot give 
more details, but we hope to deal again 
with this subject some time later, at 
least as to the most important and most 
interesting services. 

The present article is based on a 
thesis presented by the author to the 
Provincial School for Librarianship and 
Documentation, Brussels. 


PREPARATION 


Summary of the Replies to a Questionnaire 


By ETHEL M. FAIR 
Director, Library School, New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


PORTRAIT of desirable candi- 
Ae for positions in New Jer- 
sey libraries and elsewhere has 
been sketched from the replies to a 
questionnaire prepared by the Library 
School, New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University, and the Library, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 
The questionnaire sought to discover 
what preparation librarians should have 
to enable the libraries to fulfill their 
obligations. The inquiry recognized that 
different kinds of libraries under differ- 
ent conditions and in different size com- 
munities or organizations would call for 
different abilities. The answers to the 
questions were sought in terms of a par- 
ticular type of library to be designated 
by the respondent. It is, therefore, some- 
what surprising to find a conspicuous 
degree of unanimity in the replies re- 
ceived. 

First, the employing libraries of all 
types and sizes need professional per- 
sonnel with full college education. This 
is a far cry from the demand which was 
satisfied with high school graduates who 
learned on the job. As to whether the 
college curriculum should include or 
exclude a program of professional edu- 
cation for librarianship, opinions re- 
flected differences in the types of re- 
sponsibility to be carried by the ap- 


pointed graduate. Thirty-eight replies 
to the questionnaire approved the in- 
clusion of the professional curriculum 
within the four years of college, where- 
as thirty-three said “No” to this ques- 
tion. Forty-four against nineteen of the 
special librarians replying recommend- 
ed adding the professional curriculum 
beyond the four-year college program. 
A small percentage of public librarians 
preferred more than four years of edu- 
cation exclusive of the professional cur- 
riculum. College librarians wished the 
professional curriculum to be beyond 
the four years of college work. 

Thus the desirable content of the 
future librarian’s education combines 
whatever the college courses can give 
of general education and of a knowl- 
edge of subject fields with a profes- 
sional curriculum to give the graduate a 
knowledge of how to bring the litera- 
ture of any field to bear on the question 
in hand: that is, how to assemble and 
organize a library collection for effec- 
tive use. 

THE ACADEMIC CONTENT 

Decided preferences were expressed 
as to what academic subjects the col- 
lege program should embody. Roughly 
75 per cent of the public and school li- 
brarians recommended specialization in 
the social sciences, while about the 
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same proportion of special librarians 
emphasized the importance of sciences 
and to some extent the foreign lan- 
guages. While it was recognized, accord- 
ing to one public librarian’s comments, 
that almost any knowledge is useful at 
some time, another pointed out that she 
had never found the reading knowledge 
of six foreign languages an asset. Still 
another raised the question as to wheth- 
er the foreign language requirement had 
not been a deterrent in recruiting. 

Here we have the old disagreement 
as to what knowledge is or is not use- 
ful to a librarian: the disagreement 
which has probably prevented the es- 
tablishment of an accepted pre-profes- 
sional program. Especially has the in- 
clusion of foreign languages been a dis- 
puted element. The repeated evidence! 
of disagreement as to the value of this 
or that subject or of this or that for- 
eign language causes a new light to 
dawn on the theory of curriculum re- 
quirements for professional education: 
different types of work in different types 
of libraries require different subject 
knowledge and different skills. This 
statement seems obvious. But its truth 
has not been sufficiently utilized in 
planning programs of professional edu- 
cation for librarianship. Job analysis, 
job definition and job classification un- 
dertaken by an increasing number of 
libraries is making this variation con- 
spicuously clear. 

Therefore let the candidate bring to 
the professional curriculum his _ best, 
his most intensive or most extensive 
academic preparation; upon this let the 
library school build a sound knowledge 
of the theory and practice of organized 
sources of knowledge. The combination 
of academic subject matter and of pro- 
fessional competence which the grad- 
uate has attained will then constitute 
his “stock-in-trade” or what he has to 
offer to the employing institution. It 
then becomes a case of caveat emptor, 





1“What Courses for Special Librarians?” 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, vol. 36, December 1945, 
pp. 480-482. 


“let the buyer beware.” The employing 
agent has the definition of the work to 
be done and he knows the qualifications 
necessary in an appointee assigned to 
perform this work; he also has his eyes 
open. He can read the record of the col- 
lege transcript, he can weigh the evi- 
dence of paper and of personal inter- 
view; he can select and make the ap- 
pointment on the basis of hoped-for 
success. He can even make the appoint- 
ment on condition of satisfactory per- 
formance up to a certain date to test 
his judgment and the reliability of the 
recommendations. 

This precept of “let the buyer be- 
ware” is not merely negative; nor does 
it mean that the library schools may 
irresponsibly graduate young librarians 
with hit-or-miss preparation. Stated 
positively, it means that varied kinds of 
responsibilities require varied abilities. 
The clear definition of these responsi- 
bilities by the employing libraries will 
influence strongly the course pursued 
by the candidate in preparing himself 
for the particular type of work he has 
chosen. (Experience in other organiza- 
tions such as industry, engineering cor- 
porations or scientific research bodies 
has indicated that the label of a stand- 
ard curriculum is no guarantee of ac- 
ceptable preparation of the worker. 
Rather the employer considers the in- 
dividual’s record of education and ex- 
perience and compares it with demon- 
strated performance.) 

The old argument will be offered 
that a library school graduate cannot 
be sure that the type of position for 
which he has faithfully prepared him- 
self will be open. History and the Tel- 
ford report? testify that library school 
graduates shift from one position which 
is supposed to have distinguishing re- 
quirements to another of supposedly 
contrasting requirements. This fact is 
recognized. The chances for its con- 
tinuance rest upon two controlling fac- 





2 Bureau of Public Personnel Administration. 
Proposed’ Classification and Compensation 
Plans for Library Positions. Washington, 1927. 
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tors: the common denominator in all 
types of organized collections of social 
records arranged for readers’ use; and 
the increasing care with which the re- 
sponsibilities in the institutions which 
service these collections are defined and 
differentiated. The first of these factors 
will continue to make it possible to 
some extent for library workers to move 
from position to position regardless of 
the title given. The second will make 
it increasingly hard to do so success- 
fully. As the demands of library service 
become more exacting in terms of what 
the library aspires to achieve, it will be 
increasingly clear that preparation pe- 
culiar to the job will be necessary. 
Thus a clearer picture of the work to 
be done in making collections of social 
records effective will go far toward 
charting the desirable preparation of 
library personnel. The replies to this 
questionnaire point in this direction. 
Can we hope for help from the current 
Public Library Inquiry in obtaining this 
clearer picture; or will the repeatedly- 
sought survey of library positions yield 
clearer guidance? 

If we are justified by the evidence 
of this questionnaire in taking the view 
that the nature of the education of the 
candidate will vary with the kinds of 
work to be done, then the old dilemma 
as to whether or not to include foreign 
languages in the requirement practic- 
ally solves itself: let the candidate se- 
lect the most appropriate preparation 
for the highest type of position to which 
he aspires. If one or more languages 
are keys to his desired position, then 
the study of these languages must be 
included in his preparation, just as 
chemistry or courses in education must 
be part of his preparation if he aspires 
to a position in a chemical research li- 
brary or in a school system. The only 
difference is that foreign languages play 
a dual role in the world’s knowledge: 
they are needed for themselves as in- 
struments of the literature which they 
represent, and they are also keys to un- 
lock the contents of subject fields, that 
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is, the world’s knowledge is not limited 
to statements in the English language. 
It is equally true that a familiarity with 
history or music or architecture o; 
chemistry may serve to interpret the 
world, each beyond its own milieu. The 
double value of the foreign language is 
one of degree only. 

The replies to the questionnaire point 
out that budgets of small libraries do 
not provide salaries to attract graduates 
with advanced degrees or with highly 
specialized qualifications. Yet the ser. 
vices in these smaller libraries deserve 
to be performed with the same degree 
of satisfaction, limited only by the scope 
of the library’s obligations. An interest- 
ing complication was brought out in one 
reply reflecting the metropolitan scene, 
New Jersey is demonstrating the de. 
centralization of population, with small 
communities and suburbs drawing off 
the population of the large cities. This 
puts a strain on the resources of these 
small communities since the population 
shuttles back and forth in the course of 
the day and brings to the small com- 
munity the demands fostered in the 
large cities, thereby making it desirable 
to have personnel in the small libraries 
qualified to give the superior service ex- 
pected by the residents. These “small 
libraries” (let us say, in places of less 
than 10,000 population) constitute 75 
per cent of the libraries in New Jersey. 
They constitute 68 per cent of the li- 
braries in California. They exist in every 
state. For this reason a more realistic 
and more complete study of the respon- 
sibilities to be carried by such libraries 
is needed than this questionnaire af- 
fords. The work to be done in smaller 
libraries can be identified by the same 
job analysis that is used in the more 
elaborately organized libraries. Thus 
the qualifications needed to operate the 
smaller libraries will help to determine 
the future programs of education ap- 
propriate for such libraries. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

The questionnaire further defines the 

preparation of professional personnel 
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by emphasis on in-service training. An- 
swers from all types of libraries favor 
some in-service training. Whether this 
training should be received before, 
after or during the professional pro- 
gram is a matter of divided opinion al- 
though “during the professional courses” 
is decidedly emphasized. It is pointed 
out that with such knowledge of tech- 
nical matters gained through in-service 
training the academic level of courses 
could be raised. 
COURSES IN EDUCATION 

The opinion on the importance of 
courses in education marked a growing 
awareness of the relation between the 
public school program and the public’s 
ability to use a library collection. This 
point of view was naturally strongest 
in the replies from the school librari- 
ans. However, public librarians were 
about evenly divided in their opinion as 
to the value of knowledge gained in 
such courses. Some recognized that such 
courses are needed by children’s libra- 
rians and others added that some of the 
techniques could also be applied in ser- 
vice to adults. These points of view 
possibly represent an increasing obli- 
gation to understand the learning pro- 
cess and to recognize the difficulties 
which reading offers. 

TIMING OF THE EDUCATION 

The timing of the professional pro- 
gram receives a share of attention in 
the replies to the questionnaire. Sum- 
mer programs, as well as evening or 
Saturday courses, are definitely recom- 
mended by over 60 per cent of the re- 
plies from all types of libraries. Some 
pointed out the difficulties involved for 
the individual who is engaged in a 
time- and energy-consuming library 
schedule, and some objected to the 
completion of an entire professional 
curriculum in crowded summer school 
programs. There was favorable response 
to summer or evening courses for non- 
professional workers and as refresher 
courses for professional workers. 

Some indication of what might be ac- 
cepted as a common denominator of 
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basic content is obtained in the empha- 
sis of all types of respondents on the 
importance of the subject matter of 
books and of the sources of facts and 
information; on the importance of the 
psychology of the reader and on an 
understanding of reading ability; on the 
library’s responsibility to the commun- 
ity whether that community be a cross 
section of population, a group with 
specialized subject interest, or a group 
of faculty and students. 

Emphasis is also placed in answers 
from all types of libraries on the recog- 
nition of the library as a “social institu- 
tion.” Whether this is a current phrase 
which has caught hold superficially is 
not clear, for when the concept of the 
library as part of the local government 
and as resting on a legal basis was sug- 
gested, opinion was lukewarm. 

Opinion was sought as to the impor- 
tance of the staff’s relation to profes- 
sional associations which might include 
such groups as the A. L. A,, the N. E. A.,, 
staff associations or staff unions. Only 
47 per cent of the replies indicated that 
emphasis should be placed on this re- 
lationship in the librarian’s professional 
education. Does this apathy explain the 
discrepancy between the number of li- 
brarians in the country and the size of 
membership in the professional asso- 
ciations? 

In spite of the efforts of the library 
schools to stress the understanding of 
the theory and principles of librarian- 
ship and to decrease the attention to 
“routines,” the vote in the questionnaire 
for emphasis “on the routines and tech- 
nical processes used in libraries from 
listing the holdings to classifying and 
indexing them for distribution to the 
reader” is approved by 75 per cent of 
the persons replying. This undoubtedly 
means that such work has to be done in 
libraries, done skilfully and with under- 
standing and that somewhere candi- 
dates must have acquired not only the 
theory but the “know how.’ It, there- 
fore, remains to discover where in the 
range of responsibilities these duties 
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lie and to what extent theory and 
“know how” are to be combined in the 
competency of the individual candi- 
date; and then further to discover how 
each qualification can best be acquired. 
Again, a matching of job classification 
with appropriate programs of education 
for each class of jobs is the key to the 
decisions. 

Discovering where in the range of the 
library’s responsibilities these routine 
or technical duties lie does not mean 
that job classification makes vertical 
divisions of duties, each segment of 
which is to be filled by appointees spe- 
cially prepared for this work and this 
work only. It is rather that these ac- 
tivities are individually identifiable but 
that they intermesh as part of the whole 
operation; that well qualified persons 
will understand the various activities or 
techniques and the relation of each to 
that part of the whole which concerns 
him. The lubrication of the least piston 
in a complex machine must be care- 
fully attended to by the workman as- 
signed. But the more responsible person 
who sees that the total accomplishment 
of the machine reaches its highest ca- 
pacity must be thoroughly familiar with 
the proper condition of that piston so 
that he can detect the least failure in 
this member. Or to change the figure to 
the area of control of an institution 
which in its total make-up involves 
highly critical bibliographical knowl- 
edge, management of personnel, achieve- 
ment of a high total of human perma- 
nence as well as efficient machinery for 
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assembling, interpreting and distribut- 
ing its stock-in-trade, it is likely the per- 
son who is intimately acquainted with 
the interrelation of the parts of the 
operation will be the most competent 
in his particular position. 

And, finally, some general heartfelt 
comments gleaned from replies sum- 
marize or point up the qualifications 
and the preparation of library person- 
nel desired by the persons who co- 
operated in drawing this picture. Knowl- 
edge and understanding of people, the 
concept of the library as the heart of 
the school, and the ideals of librarian- 
ship are goals to be reached. The edu- 
cation of a librarian should instill 
healthy social attitudes, mental curiosity 
and broad cultural interests, a sufficient 
amount of humility and a willingness 
to cooperate with fellow workers. There 
was a belief that sub-professionals 
should be made to feel that they have 
a part in an important undertaking. 

The recognition of the need for quali- 
fications to fit the job strengthened the 
belief that in spite of present dire need 
for personnel, library schools should be 
more selective in admitting students. 

The replies to this questionnaire add- 
ed to other studies persuade the writer 
that no single program of professional 
education will prepare for all types of 
library positions; that it is increasingly 
desirable to discover what kinds of 
work are to be performed to satisfy the 
library’s obligations; and then to de- 
termine where the appropriate prepara- 
tion is to be obtained. 


1950 SLA CONVENTION 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, will be the scene of the 1950 SLA Convention 
and the hotel chosen for Headquarters is the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. The dates 
are June 12-16; so begin to plan now on attending the Forty-first Convention 


of Special Libraries Association. 


Beginning with the November 1949 issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES, plans for 
the Convention will be outlined as they materialize. In the meantime, the 
Convention Chairman will welcome suggestions from members as to how to 
make this coming conference the best ever. 

ALMA C. MITCHILL, 1950 Convention Chairman 
(Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J.) 
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THE ROYAL EMPIRE SOCIETY LIBRARY 


By ENID BRETT! 


Society is the largest and most 

specialized library on imperial 
affairs in Britain. Devoted exclusively to 
books, pamphlets, periodicals and Gov- 
ernment publications, which concern the 
Empire, it contains today, in spite of 
heavy damage incurred in World War 
II, about 250,000 bound volumes and 
pamphlets to which some thousands are 
added annually. This unique collection 
is supported by a great wealth of un- 
bound reference material. 

Its present scope and importance is 
largely due to the fact that the Royal 
Colonial Institute (the original name 
of the Society) had, as its object, the 
provision of a Colonial and Indian Li- 
brary where its members could obtain 
information. This Library, it was felt, 
was the necessary basic framework on 
which rested the structure of the whole 
scheme of the interchange of ideas be- 
tween British men and women from 
every quarter of the globe. 

Founded in 1868, and incorporated 
twelve years later, the Institute was orig- 
inally housed in the Strand, London, but 
later moved to Northumberland Ave- 
nue, where the name was eventually 
changed to that of The Royal Empire 
Society, to honor the Dominion status 
of some of the old Colonies. 

In 1936, a second move was made to 
the present building, designed by the 
late Sir Herbert Baker, R.A. No change 
of milieu was necessary, however, as a 
suitable site in Northumberland Avenue 
itself was in the Society’s possession. 

Little is remembered of the original 
Library in the Strand, but the old-world 
beauty of the second is still dear to 
many of the present Fellows. Shelf after 
shelf of books rose to the ceiling and the 
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1Enid Brett is a British journalist who 
specializes in educational subjects. She is the 
author of 250 Thousand Books on Imperial 
Affairs. 


top tiers were only accessible from in- 
credibly tall, thin stepladders, while a 
pair of celestial and terrestrial globes 
completed a picture which would have 
done justice to the 18th Century. 

The present Library, 100 feet by 26 
feet wide, runs the whole length of the 
first floor of the new building, and is an 
excellent example of modern construc- 
tion. Steel bookcases, grouped to form 
bays, jut out from the walls and be- 
tween them, under the windows on one 
side of the room are reading tables, 
while larger tables divide the library 
in two. The lighting is good and the 
room, with its gallery painted.a par- 
ticularly attractive apple-green, match- 
ing the bookcases below it, looks its 
best at night with the buoys lighted, when 
the geographical arrangement of the 
books, each section clearly marked with 
the name of the respective Dominion or 
Colony, with a large percentage of space 
devoted to India, makes an instant ap- 
peal to the imagination. 

The beauty of this room is marred at 
one end by damage caused on April 16, 
1941, one of the three worst nights of 
the London blitz. A 2000 lb. bomb 
crashed through the roof of the building 
and penetrated as far as the Library 
floor. Mercifully it did not explode, but 
certain chemicals were released which 
were ignited by the blast caused by the 
momentum of its passage through the 
air. A heartrending casualty was a Can- 
adian who had Janded in England only 
the night before. In spite of every effort 
made by the staff during the hour’s in- 
terval before the arrival of help from 
the much over-taxed Fire Service, the 
Law Library, comprising 20,000 vol- 
umes was destroyed. A very valuable 
supplement to the Library proper, a col- 
lection of books on Foreign Colonies, 
together with much general biography 
was also lost. 

The Society has always assisted stu- 
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dents of Imperial and Colonial history 
with their researches by allowing them 
to use the Library. The historical and 
economic sections contain many rare 
publications dealing with the evolution 
and development of the Overseas Em- 
pire and is of particular interest today. 

The Library is indebted to the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust which 
many years ago made it a grant of 
£3000 ($12,000) for the purpose of 
printing a catalog. Mr. Evans Lewin, 
M.B.E., the Librarian, who, after many 
years’ service, saw his Library through 
World War II and retired only in 1945, 
prepared the index, and it forms the 
most complete bibliography of the over- 
seas Empire yet published. For a pri- 
vate Library, it is a monumental work 
comparable only to that owned by the 
London School of Economics. 

In addition to this series edited by 
Mr. Lewin and published by the Royal 
Empire Society, the Library contains 
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many bibliographies of value to sty. 
dents. Among the special collections, the 
Cyprus Collection, presented by Claude 
Delaval Cobham, an ex-Commissione 
of the island, is notable and is kept up 
to date by frequent additions of modern 
works. 


A great wealth of current periodical 
may be consulted in the main reading 
room, including the Society’s own jour. 
nal; the newspaper room, containing as it 
does, files of newspapers and magazines 
from every part of the Empire, is unique, 


The appointment of the new Libra 
rian, Mr. James Packman, was followed 
by the decision of the Council to in. 
augurate an Empire Information Bvy- 
reau (a project long contemplated), not 
only for the benefit of the Fellows of 
the Society but for all seeking informa- 
tion about the Empire. It is in the hands 
of a specially appointed Information 
Officer, who is also Deputy Librarian. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN THAILAND 


By MARY ANGLEMYER 
F.S. Librarian, Bangkok, Siam 


VERY visitor to Thailand dis- 
iz covers some modern develop- 

ments in whatever field his in- 
terests lie. The very up-to-date exists 
side by side with the very ancient. 
Thailand has skipped the centuries of 
industrial revolution that brought grad- 
ual changes to the rest of the world. In 
the field of transportation, railroads 
came before roads, which were later 
built as feeders to the railroads. On the 
rails themselves ride engines which are 
either diesel or wood-burning, never 
coal. Shipments of cargo passed from 
ox-cart and boat to airplane without 
any intermediate stage of freight train 
or truck. And in the field of library 
work, the librarian quickly notes the 
same phenomenon. In a country where 
there are no public libraries, no pro- 
fessionally trained librarians, there are 


yet special libraries. 

Outstanding among these are those 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. A min- 
istry corresponds to a department in 
the United States Government, and un- 
der it are departments corresponding to 
our bureaus. Under the Ministry of 
Agriculture is the Department of Agri- 
culture which, at its experiment station, 
has what would be an excellent agricul- 
tural library except for one thing: there 
is no librarian to run it. This is a real 
tragedy, for here is a valuable collection 
of agricultural reference books, texts, 
general literature on the subject, pefi- 
odicals and documents from all over 
the world, and particularly the United 
States, that cannot be used because 
there is no one even to watch the rooms 
where they are housed. In better times 
it was classified according to the Li- 
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brary of Congress classification by the 
entomologist who is Cornell educated. 
Now only books of general interest are 
put there, others are given to the vari- 
ous Officials according to their special- 
ties. What possibilities for a good special 
librarian! 

Nearby is the Agricultural College 
with a library of 9500 books and peri- 
odicals. While it is primarily for the use 
of the students, the Department staff 
does have some use of this library be- 
cause Of the friendly relations existing 
between the two organizations. 

A smaller but very active library is 
operated by the Director-General of the 
Department of Fisheries from his office. 
He has about 300 books. Of these the 
technical books are kept for reference 
use only. Others, and the magazines, 
both Thai and American, are put in the 
outer office where frequently the officials 
and employees spend their lunch hours 
reading. First, however, the Director- 
General scans each issue as it is re- 
ceived and if he finds an article which 
he believes will be of interest to one of 
his staff, he routes it to that person be- 
fore putting it in the reading room. Of 
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course, we think there should be a libra- 
rian to do this for such a busy man, 
but the noteworthy thing is that he feels 
it is important enough for him to do. 


In the field of medicine, this country 
is well advanced. Here in Bangkok 
there is a large medical school. The 
teaching is all in English. Its library of 
6000 volumes contains almost exclusive- 
ly American medical literature. Here, 
too, the great lack is of a trained libra- 
rian. With none, the books are arranged 
by accession number, with only a title 
index. And I am sure that no one in this 
library knows that out in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is a complete set 
of the Chemical Abstracts and the Bi- 
ological Abstracts belonging to an 
American and awaiting his return but 
available for reference use. 


At one of the Army schools, which I 
have not yet visited, there is a library 
of the American Army library type with 
both technical and recreational reading. 


Since Thailand is already advancing 
into the field of special libraries, we 
hope she will soon see the necessity of 
having librarians to manage them. 


PERIODICI STRANIERI: A UNION LIST 


By JULIAN F. SMITH 


Science Head, Scientific Information Division, Office of Naval Research, 
Washington, D. C. 


Era), the Consiglio Nazionale delle 

Ricerche in Rome issued a book of 
556 pages entitled Periodici Stranieri 
che si Trovano nelle Biblioteche degli 
Instituti Scientifici Italiani (Foreign 
Periodical Holdings of Libraries in Ital- 
ian Science Institutes). The list was 
compiled under direction of Professor 
Giovanni Magrini, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Research Council, and published 
by the Council’s main office in Rome. 
As an example of European union lists 
it has certain merits and demerits which 


[: 1930 (year VIII in the Mussolini 


may be suggestive and informative to 
interested SLA members. 

The Office of Naval Research has 
transferred its copy of this publication 
to the Library of the National Research 
Council in Washington. 

MERITS 

1. A simple code is employed to indi- 
cate for each title whether it was still 
being published, and if so, whether it 
was still being received in each of the 
listed libraries. 

2. Inclusive holdings are reported (by 
years) for each library. 
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3. The full name of each institute is 
followed by its university affiliation, if 
any. Location of the institute is indi- 
cated in a separate column. 

4. Periodical titles are given in full, 
in the original language (transliterated 
if necessary), and arranged in one al- 
phabetic sequence. 

5. The city in which each periodical 
is published is indicated. 

6. The typographical layout facili- 
tates reading, or rapid scanning for se- 
lection of wanted items. Liberal use of 
white space contributes toward ease of 
reading. The column arrangement is: 

Periodical titles (bold face); city of publi- 
cation, in parentheses. 

Institute location (city in capital and small 
capital type). 

Institute name; university affiliation, if any, 
in parentheses; inclusive years of the li- 
brary’s holdings. 

DEMERITS 

1. There is no coverage of domestic 
(Italian) periodicals. 

2. The list is incomplete, a defect 
common to first editions. The deficiency 


SLA CHAPTER 


The greater part of the copy for this column 
is obtained from the Chapter Bulletins; during 
the summer months, however, it is necessary 
to cast about for other sources of information. 
Not that this is difficult. For example, the 
other day the Chapter Liaison Officer received 
the legacy proper to the office—a file drawer 
of old correspondence, memos, etc., among 
which were the annual reports of the Chapter 
presidents. 

After reading through them several times— 
sometimes looking for specific information and 
sometimes just looking—the question proposed 
itself as to just what constitutes a report. The 
1948-1949 reports of the twenty-four Chapters 
vary in length from a single page to 29 pages.” 
Some include financial statements, some sep- 
arate reports of the standing committees, some 





1SLA Group HIGHLIGHTS are omitted from 
this issue. The next Chapter and Group notes 
will appear in the November issue of SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES. 

2 These reports will appear in the October 
or Proceedings issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 
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is acknowledged in the preface; some in- 
stitutes did not reply, and a revised edi- 
tion with fuller coverage was planned, 
In view of the many small research ip- 
stitutes in the Italian system, number. 
ing over 1300 in a later list (1934. 
1941), it seems probable that the cover- 
age in this first edition was poor. 

3. Accepted abbreviations of periodic- 
al titles could be indicated by a simple 
typographical arrangement, but this is 
not done. 


4. The issuing institution (university 
or society) is sometimes named at the 
beginning of the periodical title, some- 
times not, thus obscuring the alphabetic 
sequence. (Iowa becomes Jowa, prob- 
ably flattering Italian readers with the 
idea that the state was named for Jove), 


5. There is no separate list of partici- 
pating libraries, and no short code for 
designating them. Accordingly the col- 
umn “Dove si Trova” (Location) oc- 
cupies about 50 per cent of the column 
space, when 10 per cent should suffice. 


HIGHLIGHTS’ 


the slate of incoming officers while others give 
the report of the nominating committee. To 
one is appended a paid membership list as of 
May 1949 complete with addresses and type 
of membership held. Despite the variance of 
opinion regarding the nature of “Chapter ac- 
tivities” which merit transmittal to the Board, 
these reports show the evidence of consider- 
able thought and organization. 

However, parts of some of the reports might 
provide food for thought in formulating ac- 
tivities for the coming year. Several reports 
stated that an increase in attendance at meet- 
ings could be traced to the fact that the meet- 
ings were planned and announced well in ad- 
vance. Sometimes all of the meetings for the 
year are announced in the first bulletin; the 
Pittsburgh Chapter has program calendar 
cards on which is printed the main events of 
the year. Other Chapters serid out post card 
announcements two and three weeks in ad- 
vance of the meeting since often there are 
indeterminables which prevent the bulletins 
from reaching the membership in adequate 
time. One outgoing president included in her 
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report recommendations to the incoming presi- 
dent. 

If these reports have a common denominator, 
it is the quality of enthusiasm. To read them 
is to realize the great amount of effort which 
so willingly goes into insuring another suc- 


cessful SLA year; one sees also a delightful 
modesty with which that success is accepted 
and personal benefit acknowledged. 
MARGARET P. HILLIGAN 
Chapter Liaison Officer and Chairman, 
Chapter Relations Committee. 


SLA NATIONAL OFFICERS, CHAPTER PRESIDENTS, 
GROUP AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN AND 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


1949-1950 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT 
Mrs. RuTH H. HOOKER, Naval Research 
Laboratory, Washington 25, D. C. 
First VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Mrs. ELIZABETH W. OWENS, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Co., Locust- 
Eighth, St. Charles, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Miss BEATRICE V. SIMON, McGill Univers- 
ity Library, 3459 McTavish St., Montreal 

2, Quebec, Canada. 


TREASURER 
Mr. DAvip KESSLER, General Motors Cor- 
poration, General Motors Building, De- 
troit 2, Michigan. 
DIRECTORS 
Mr. PAUL GAY, Biddle Law Library, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 34th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 
Miss MARGARET HATCH, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 600 Stockton Street, 
San Francisco 20, California. 
Miss ESTELLE BRODMAN, U. S. Army Med- 
ical Library, Washington 25, D. C. 
IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT 
Miss ROSE L. VORMELKER, Business Infor- 
mation Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


SECRETARY 
Mrs. KATHLEEN B. STEBBINS, 31 East 
Tenth St., New York 3, N. Y. 


EDITOR OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Miss ALMA C. MITCHILL, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Company, 80 Park Place, 
Newark 1, New Jersey. 
CHAPTER LIAISON OFFICER 
Miss MARGARET P. HILLIGAN, General Mills, 
Inc., 2010 East Hennepin, Minneapolis 
13, Minnesota. 
Group LIAISON OFFICER 
Miss SARA M. PRICE, The Port of New 
York Authority, New York 11, N. Y. 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS 


BALTIMORE—Mr. Edward H. Fenner, Busi- 
ness & Economics Department, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, 400 Cathedral St., Baltimore 
1, Maryland. 

BOSTON—Mr. Bradford M. Hill, Reference 
Division, Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 

CINCINNATI—Miss Rosella Busemeyer, 
Chemical Research Library, Emery Indus- 
tries Incorporated, June and Long Sts., Cin- 
cinnati 17, Ohio. 

CLEVELAND—Miss Meredith S. Wright, 
Research Laboratories— Library, National 
Carbon Company, Incorporated, Cleveland 
1, Ohio. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY—Miss Muriel 
Williams, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 79 Elm St., Hartford, Connecticut. 

GREATER ST. LOUIS—Mrs. Krimhilde 
Williams, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, 1010 Pine St., St. Louis 1, Mis- 
souri. 

ILLINOIS—Miss Margaret Egan, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

INDIANA—Mrs. Martha Eckert Schaaf, 5758 
Rolling Ridge Road, Indianapolis 20, In- 
diana. 

KANSAS CITY—Mr. Richard C. Gremling, 
Linda Hall Library, 5109 Cherry St., Kan- 
sas City 4, Missouri. 

LOUISIANA—Miss Virginia Parker, Tulane 
Medical School Library, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 

MICHIGAN—Miss Eleanor V. Wright, Engi- 
neering Department, Chysler Corporation, 
341 Massachusetts Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 

MILWAUKEE—Miss Mary I. Williams, A. O. 
Smith Corporation, Engineering & Research 
Department, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

MINNESOTA — Mrs. Josephine W. Smith, 
Minnesota State Library, 322 Capitol Build- 
ing, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 

MONTREAL—Miss Margaret W. McGarry, 
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The Royal Bank of Canada, 360 St. James 
St., W., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

NEW JERSEY—Miss Hazel Kirk Levins, 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Newark 1, New Jersey. 

NEW YORK—Miss Anne P. Mendel, Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, 40 Wall St., 
New York 15, New York. 

PHILADELPHIA—Mr. Elliott H. Morse, Li- 
brary of the College of Physicians, 19 South 
22nd St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

PITTSBURGH—Miss Virginia L. Garland, 
The Philadelphia Company, 435 Sixth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 

PUGET SOUND—Miss Gertrude Freund, 527 
Malden Ave., Seattle 2, Washington. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Miss Margaret F. Mac- 
Kellar, Anglo California National Bank, 1 
Sansome St., San Francisco 20, California. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—Miss Constance 
Martois, Los Angeles Municipal Reference 
Library, Room 300, City Hall, Los Angeles 
12, California. 

TEXAS—Mrs. Louise T. Jackson, Geophysics 
Research Library, Humble Oil Refining 
Company, Houston 1, Texas. 

TORONTO—AMiss Clara G. Miller, Public 
Relations Department, Imperial Oil Limited, 
9 Temperance St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Miss Mildred Ben- 
ton, Division of Field Library Service, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

WESTERN NEW YORK—Miss Alice V. 
Neil, Research Laboratory, General Electric 
Co., 1 River Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GROUP CHAIRMEN 

ADVERTISING GROUP—Mrs. A. J. O’Leary, 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, New York. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES—Mr. James F. 
Ballard, Boston Medical Library, 8 The 
Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

BUSINESS—Miss Ruth K. Porritt, Reference 
Department, Baker Library, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston 63, Massachusetts. 

FINANCIAL — Miss Alvern H. Sutherland, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Washington 25, D. C. 

GEOGRAPHY & MAP—Dr. Burton W. Ad- 
kinson, Reference Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. 

HOSPITAL & NURSING LIBRARIANS— 
Miss Dorothy E. Nieman, Special Services, 
U. S. Veterans Administration Center, Wil- 
shire and Sawtelle Blvds., Los Angeles 25, 
California. 

INSURANCE—Mrs. Angelica Van R. Blom- 
shield, New York Life Insurance Company, 
51 Madison Ave., New York 10, New York. 

MUSEUM — Mrs. Grace W. Banker, The 
Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway and 
Washington Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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NEWSPAPER—Mr. Robert E. Grayson, New 
York Herald Tribune, 230 West 41st St, 
New York 18, New York. 

PUBLISHING—Miss Lavina G. Dobler, Edi- 
torial Department, Scholastic Magazines, 7 
East 12th St., New York 3, New York. 

SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY — Miss Gretchen 
D. Little, Research Literature Division, At- 
las Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Del. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE—Miss M. Margaret Kehl, 
School of Library Science, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

TRANSPORTATION—Miss Catherine Anne 
Pearce, Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, 130 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 

UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE—Mr. Edwin 
T. Coman, Jr., Graduate School of Business 
Library, Stanford University, Stanford, Cal. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
Standing 
ARCHIVES—Miss Marguerite Rummel], 
Management Library, Prudential Life In- 
surance Company, 763 Broad St., Newark 

1, New Jersey. 

AWARDS—Mrs. Irene M. Strieby, Eli Lilly 
& Company, Lilly Research Laboratories, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 

CHAPTER RELATIONS—Miss Margaret P. 
Hilligan, General Mills, Inc., Library Ser- 
vice Section, 2010 East Hennepin, Minne- 
apolis 13, Minn. 

CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS — Miss 
Ruth Savord, Council on Foreign Relations, 
Inc., 58 East 68th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

FINANCE—Mr. Jurgen G. Raymond, Sinclair 
Refining Company, Room 2515, Technical 
& General Library, 630 Fifth Ave. New 
York 20, N. Y. 

GROUP RELATIONS—Miss Sara M. Price, 
The Port of New York Authority, 111 
Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS — Miss 
Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Standard & Poor’s 
Corporation, 345 Hudson St., New York 14, 
New York. 

MEMBERSHIP—Mrs. Hazel I. Izzo, Tech- 
nical Division Library, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, 666 Driving Park 
Ave., Rochester, New York. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION — Mr. 
Gerritt E. Fielstra, Photographic Service, 
The New York Public Library, 476 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, New York. 

PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES — Miss Vir- 
ginia L. Garland, The Philadelphia Com- 
pany, 435 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE — Miss 
Helen W. Baierle, Nuodex Products Com- 
pany, Inc., 830 Magnolia Ave., Elizabeth F., 
New Jersey. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS—Mr. Robert W. 
Christ, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
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PUBLICATIONS—Miss Fannie Simon, Mc- 
Call Corporation, 230 Park Ave., New York 
17, New York;Subcommittee on Special Li- 
braries, Miss Alma C. Mitchill, Chairman, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 
80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J.; Subcom- 
mittee on Technical Book Review Index, 
Dr. Jolan M. Fertig, Chairman, Westing- 
house Research Laboratories, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

STUDENT LOAN FUND—Mrs. Margaret 
Miller Rocq, Standard Oil Company of 
California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, 
California. 

TRANSLATION—Mr. Wayne A. Kalenich, 
Southwest Research Institute, P. O. Box 
2296, San Antonio 6, Texas; Co-Chairman, 
Mr. Harold Oatfield, Committee on Atomic 
Casualties, National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 

Special 

CONVENTION—Miss Alma C. Mitchill, Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Company, 80 
Park Place, Newark, New Jersey. 

DOCUMENTATIONS—Dr. Mortimer Taube, 
6320 Meadow Lane, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

ELECTIONS—Mr. Gerritt Fielstra, Photo- 
graphic Service, New York Public Library, 
New York 18, New York. 

NOMINATING—Miss Marion E. Wells, The 
First National Bank of Chicago, 38 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago 90, Illinois. 

RESOLUTIONS — Mrs. Louise T. Jackson, 
Geophysics Research Library, Humble Oil 
Refining Company, Houston 1, Texas. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE—Mr. 
Melvin J. Voigt, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR IF.L.A. CONGRESS—Miss 
Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Standard & Poor’s 
Corporation, 345 Hudson St., New York 14, 
New York. 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION _INSTI- 


TUTE—Dr. Mortimer Taube, 6320 Meadow 
Lane, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 
—Mrs. Ruth McG. Lane, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION—Mrs. Elizabeth W. Owens, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Locust-Eighth-St. Charles, St. Louis 
1, Missouri. 

COUNCIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY AS- 
SOCIATION—Miss Betty Joy Cole, Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyanamid 
Company, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

H. W. WILSON CO.—Miss Eleanor Fair, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison Ave., New York 10, New York. 

UNION LIST OF SERIALS—Miss Betty Joy 
Cole, Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, New Jersey. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON JOINT 
COMMITTEES 
A.L.A. JOINT COMMITTEE ON IMPOR- 
TATIONS—Mr. Kenneth R. Shaffer, Sim- 
mons College, School of Library Science, 
300 The Fenway, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 
LIBRARY EDUCATION —Mrs. Irene M. 
Strieby, Eli Lilly and Company, Lilly Re- 
search Laboratories, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 
LIBRARY WORK AS A CAREER—Miss 
Marguerite Giezentanner, Reference Libra- 
ry, Field Enterprises, Inc., 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
MICROCARD—Mrs. Marjorie C. Keenley- 
side, Roosevelt College of Chicago, 430 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
NURSING SCHOOL LIBRARY—Mrs. Lalva 
B. Davis, St. Catherine Hospital School of 
Nursing, 4321 Fir St., East Chicago, Ind. 
STANDARD AERONAUTICAL INDEX — 
Miss Elma T. Evans, Cornell Aeronautical 
Library, 4455 Genesee St., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
U. S. BOOK EXCHANGE—Mrs. Irene M. 
Strieby, The Lilly Research Laboratories, 
Eli Lilly & Company, Indianapolis 6, In- 
diana. 


EVENTS and PUBLICATIONS' 


THE WASHINGTON BooK MART compiled 
by Huberta Prince is a descriptive guide to the 
libraries, the field services, the public informa- 
tion offices and the procurement offices of the 
federal government, located in Washington, 





1Where it is possible the Editor has given 
Prices for publications noted in this section. 
The omission of a price does not necessarily 
indicate that the publication is free. 


D. C. (New York, N. Y. Oceana Publications, 
1949. 260p. $10. (?)) 

Although not prepared primarily for libra- 
Tians, it brings together such information as 
the title indicates, including for the offices, the 
names of officers, and for libraries, the loca- 
tion, librarians, acquisitions heads, brief ac- 
count of resources, whom the libraries serve, 
lending policies, and purchasing agencies. Some 
thirty-six federal agencies supplying service 
and materials to field offices also are listed. 
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Three indexes serve as finding aids to (1) 
organizations, (2) large subject fields covered 
by libraries, and (3) names of individuals 
listed. As a market guide for publishers and 
booksellers and as a reference volume for 
journalists it has some value. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of a book 
of this sort is what the author so well knows: 
some of the information can never long remain 
current. The principle virtue lies in the happy 
combination of types of information that are 
concurrently useful. Since the directory is 
compiled primarily for sellers of books, its 
value to them must be tested by their use of 
it. The secondary audience, the writers, will 
find they are served less at a second table; 
and the librarians, knowing where fuller in- 
formation on these matters may be readily 
had, will turn to the book only occasionally. 

WALTER HAUSDORFER, Librarian, 
Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 

The second supplement, fourth edition, of 
Beilstein’s Handbuch Der Organischen Chemie 
is now available. The price for this volume, 
bound, is $64.20. Orders should be sent at 
once to Stechert-Hafner Inc., 31 East Tenth 
Street, New York 3, New York, in order to 
assure prompt delivery. 

* * * 

Those American libraries who are interested 
in the various problems of world information 
and documentation will find the publications 
edited by La Documentation Francaise of 
keen interest. Included are bulletins, reviews 
and chronicles dealing with political, economic 
and social questions relating to France, the 
Union Francaise, to Europe and the whole 
world. The editing board of La Documenta- 
tion Francaise is not associated with any po- 
litical group or party. It adheres to factual, 
objective and scientific standards and _ its 
activities are based on reliable texts and 
authoritative quotations from essential state- 
ments and speeches. Statistics, records, files, 
official and non-official documents from every 
continent are the essential tools of the organi- 
zation. A staff of specialists studying and 
checking every item assures the reader and 
research worker of a fresh and useful flow of 
information. Samples of La Documentation 
Francaise publications are available on loan 
from SLA headquarters. Anyone wishing to 
subscribe to this service should address La 
Documentation Francaise, 16, Rue Lord Byron, 
Paris (8e) France. 

* * * 

The Appendix to the Library of Congress 
Intormation Bulletin, July 26-August 1, 1949, 
contains the “Highlights of the 40th Annual 
Convention of SLA, June 11-18, 1949.” These 
“highlights” were contributed by Mrs. Ruth 
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H. Hooker, SLA president, assisted by other 
SLA members. Copies may be secured from 
the Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C,, 
or borrowed from SLA headquarters. 

*x * * 


SELLING TECHNICAL BOOKS AT RETAIL is 
by Margaret Specht, Head of the Technical 
and Scientific Department of Brentano’s Book 
Store, New York, N. Y. The booklet was spon- 
sored and produced by the American Book 
Publishers Council as a project of its Book 
Distribution Committee, and deals with such 
aspects as the market for technical and scien- 
tific books; stocking a technical book section; 
techniques for selling technical books and 
training the staff. Distributed free to all U. §, 
booksellers; price 50 cents to those not actively 
engaged in bookselling. Further information 
may be obtained from Donald S. Cameron, 
Manager, American Book Publishers Council, 
Inc., 62 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y, 

x *® * 


Attention of our readers is called to the 
Annual Report of Walter Hausdorfer, the Li- 
brarian of Temple University Libraries, for 
1947-1948. Mr. Hausdorfer’s report is not 
only comprehensive and inclusive but is ex- 
tremely well written and provides readable 
and thought-provoking material for anyone 
within or without the library field. Copies of 
this report are available on loan from SLA 
headquarters. 

~*~ *«& * 


WHoO’s WHO IN INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE is 
revised and reissued biennially. It is @ bio- 
graphical dictionary of the notable physicians 
and surgeons, hygienists and dentists active 
in the industrial medical and related services. 
The second edition covers 1948-1950. (Chi- 
cago, Ill., Industrial Medicine Publishing Com- 
pany, 605 North Michigan Avenue. $10) 


* 7 * 


The Library Bulletin of the Indian Library 
Association, a quarterly organ, which suspend- 
ed publication in 1946, has been continued 
as Abgila, or Annals, Bulletin and Granthalaya. 
Volume I, No. I, of this new journal contains 
articles on “Reference Service and Human- 
ism,” “UNESCO’s Libraries Programme,” 
“Pseudo-Classics,” and “Re-organization of 
Books in a Library”; the Constitution of the 
Indian Library Association; a report on the 
eighth All India Library Conference held at 
Nagpur, January 20-22, 1949; and a _ short 
section devoted to book reviews. This number 
may be borrowed from SLA Headquarters. 
Edited by Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, Professor of 
Library Science at the University of Delhi, 
Ab ila is available on annual subscription at 
$4 from the University Library, Delhi 2, 
India. 
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MAGAZINES IN THE UNITED STATES, THEIR 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INFLUENCE, by James 
Playstead Wood, brings together in a single 
yolume material widely scattered and in some 
instances not readily available. Following a 
proad chronological pattern, it traces and 
gages the force of general periodicals from 
Benjamin Franklin’s General Magazine in 1741 
to the magazines of the present, critically ex- 
amining both their achievements and _ short- 
comings. (New York, N. Y., Ronald Press, 
1949. $4) 

* * * 

ISSUES IN LIBRARY EDUCATION, edited by 
Harold Lancour, is the final report of the 
Conference on Library Education held Decem- 
ber 11 and 12, 1948, at Princeton University. 
The discussions during the Conference cen- 
tered around six main subjects. These were: 
Organized interest in library education, re- 
cruitment, accreditation, specialistic training, 
dassification and certification, and placement. 
Topics based on these six subjects made up 
the agenda of the Conference. A verbatim 
record was made of the entire proceedings and 
a typescript prepared from this record. The 
present report is an edited version of the com- 
bined preliminary summaries and the subse- 
quent discussion. The six topics of discussion 
provide the framework; the body of the text 
is a synthesis of the material contained in the 
prepared memoranda as it was expanded and 
developed by the participants. Copies of the 
Report are available from Edwards Brothers, 
Inc. Ann Arbor, Michigan, at $2 per copy. 

~ «tt 

The June 1949 issue of Minnesota Libraries 
is devoted to Recruitment. Among the ar- 
tiles which are included are “Recruiting for 
the College Library Field”; “Trends in Library 
School Education”; “Education and Recruit- 
ment of Non-Professional Library Personnel” 
and “The Small Library Needs a Recruiting 
Program.” This issue may be borrowed from 
SLA Headquarters. 


*x * * 


All the key book-publishing people are 
listed by name in the new 1949 LITERARY 
MARKET PLACE compiled by Anne J. Richter. 
Now in its ninth annual edition, LITERARY 
MARKET PLACE is a compact directory of 
American book publishing, designed to be of 
practical use to everyone in any way con- 
nected with the industry. In addition to list- 
ing the major publishing houses, their ad- 
dresses, phone numbers, special interests, and 
key personnel, this 274-page volume includes 
agents, book reviewers, columnists and com- 
mentators, motion picture studios, book clubs, 
news services, news, feature and photo syndi- 
cates, newspapers, radio networks and major 
stations, radio programs featuring books, as- 
sociations, book-advertising agencies, art, edi- 
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torial and public relation services, book manu- 
facturers, exporters and importers, government 
agencies of interest to the book world, a calen- 
dar of book trade events, a directory of direc- 
tories, and a check-list of literary prizes. 

New this year are lists of Canadian book 
publishers, television stations, television pro- 
grams featuring books (giving the day and 
hour), newspaper circulation figures, advertis- 
ing, printing and allied services, book whole- 
salers including remainder firms, and _ state 
reading circles, together with the names of 
the persons who compile approved school li- 
brary book-purchase lists. (New York, N. Y., 
R. R. Bowker Co., 1949, $3.50) 

~*~ * &* 

The Proceedings of the first annual Northern 
California Research Conference which was 
held January 12, 1949, in San Francisco, is 
available from the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce at $2.00 per copy. As a means of 
serving industry of the area, the conference 
was conceived to promote a better understand- 
ing of the problems of research in industrial 
organizations, to explain both the benefits and 
limitations of industrial research, and to ac- 
quaint executives with the research facilities 
of the area. 

x *« * 


An important milestone in the utilization of 
current periodical literature in the field of 
music has been reached with the establish- 
ment of a service which is indexing many of 
the magazines and journals covering the music 
industry and music in general. THE MusIc 
INDEX, the first issue of which appeared Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, makes readily available for the 
first time a key to current periodical music 
literature. It covers popular music as well as 
classical and indexes music reviews, critics’ 
reports on performances, new music published, 
obituaries and everything pertinent to the 
field of music and the personalities in it. (De- 
troit, Michigan, Information Service, Inc.) 

*« * * 


The story of Australia’s libraries is a fasci- 
nating one, yet it is one that is comparatively 
little known or understood. In LIBRARIES IN 
AUSTRALIA, an overall picture is presented for 
the first time of the many types of libraries 
that have been established in Australia and 
her territories. How they originated and grew, 
what they do and how they fit into Australia’s 
social framework are covered in this compre- 
hensive tableau. Although the book is essen- 
tially a descriptive survey, it raises many 
pertinent issues and indulges in some gentle 
debunking of wrongly-held conceptions of what 
libraries and librarianship really mean. The 
author, Norman Lynravn, is Chief Preparation 
Officer of the National Library, Canberra, and 
was until recently engaged in the development 
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30 DAY 
BINDING SERVICE 


@ All orders are bound and 
shipped within thirty days after 
they are received. 


® Bound volumes in your li- 
brary will be matched. 


@ Years of experience, skilled 
craftsmen, and modern facilities 
combine to assure first class 
workmanship. 


@ Two-way shipping costs paid 
in full. 


@ Complete information sent on 
request. 


THE HECKMAN BINDERY 


916 N. Sycamore 
North Manchester, Indiana 





“Bound to Please” 
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of libraries in the outlying Commonwealth 
Territories and of Australian Information and 
Reference Libraries overseas. (Melbourne and 
London, F. W. Cheshire Pty. Ltd., 1948, 57p., 
3/6 net) Also available on loan from SLA 
Headquarters. 

* * * 

The names of two SLA members appeared 
in print this summer when the Baltimore and 
Ohio Magazine for June 1949 published an 
article about Elizabeth Orlan Cullen, Libra. 
rian of the Bureau of Railway Economics Lj- 
brary of the Association of American Rgil- 
roads in Washington, D. C. The article was 
written by Margaret Talbott Stevens, Re. 
search Librarian of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company. 

~ *« 

THE 1949 LiFe INSURANCE FACT Book, 
fourth annual edition, is designed for use by 
editors, writers, public speakers, students, li- 
braries, research groups, life insurance people 
and anyone else who might be interested in 
securing factual material about life insurance. 
The book has been mailed to selected libraries 
throughout the country but additional copies 
are available free to libraries from the Di- 
vision of Statistics and Research, Institute of 
Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 





Announcements 


SLA Award 

Individuals, Group Chairmen, Chapter Presi- 
dents and Committee Chairmen are urged to 
submit nominations for the SLA Award to a 
member in recognition of a notable profes- 
sional achievement. The conditions of the 
Award and the personnel of the Awards Com- 
mittee were published in the Proceedings 
issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES, October 1948. 
The closing date for receipt of nominations is 
March 1, 1950; the Award will be made at 
the annual convention in June. 

Suggestions should be sent to Mrs. Irene M. 
Strieby, Chairman, Awards Committee, Lilly 
Research Laboratories, Eli Lilly and Company, 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 





Temple University to Offer Course for 
Library Aides 

Starting Monday, September 26, Commun- 
ity College of Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, is offering a one-year course for 
library aides. The course is designed to give 
the student sufficient vocational instruction in 
the field of library science to fit him for a 
semi-professional position in the library of a 
school or industry. The immediate need for 
library technicians or senior library clerks, who 
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are familiar with the routine of cataloging, 
ordering, reference, circulation, etc., to per- 
form tasks of a single technical nature and 
to supervise the work of other clerical assist- 
ants and pages is great and this course is ex- 
pected to supply a long-felt need in the library 
field. 


Ralph Esterquest Appointed Director of 
Midwest Inter-Library Center 

Ralph Esterquest, assistant director of the 
University of Denver Library, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center. The Center, to be located on the 
western edge of the University of Chicago 
campus, was established by ten midwestern 
universities with a $750,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation and a $250,000 grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. Mr. Ester- 
quest will assume his new post October 1. 

The Center, to be built on a site presented 
by the University of Chicago’s board of trus- 
tees, will be a six-story library to furnish cen- 
tral housing and servicing for cooperative 
deposit and use of research materials by the 
participating libraries. The Center will also 
house highly specific material for use of schol- 
ars in the various fields. 


“Electronic Brain’? Machine Developed 

A fundamental advance in the organization, 
storage and dissemination of knowledge is 
foreseen in an “electronic brain” machine de- 
veloped jointly by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The machine stores vast amounts of 
scientific information in its system, automatic- 
ally “pores” over it, selects what is sought 
after by its operator and then hands him 
copies of what he wants. 

Known as the Rapid Selector, the device 
was developed from principles originated be- 
fore the war by Dr. Vannevar Bush, then at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The Office of Technical Services of the De- 
partment of Commerce appropriated more than 
$75,000 for the perfection of the machine 
which was developed by Engineering Research 
Associates of Minneapolis, Minn., under the 
supervision of Ralph R. Shaw, Librarian of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The prototype machine is now being tested 
for performance at the Agriculture Depart- 
ment library under Mr. Shaw’s direction and 
persons wishing to inspect it may do so by 
afrangement with him. 

A report describing the Rapid Selector in 
detail and accompanied by illustrations (PB 
97535, $2.50 per copy) is available from the 
Office of Technical Services, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Orders should be accompanied by check or 


p————= JUST PUBLISHED 


The long-awaited refernce on all 
phases of planning, control, design, 
tooling and operations in the me- 
chanical manufacturing industries. 


TOOL ENGINEERS 
HANDBOOK 


American Society of Tool 
Engineers 


Frank W. Wilson, Editor-in-Chief 
2150 pages, over 1500 illus., $15.00 


HIS monumental reference volume in- 

cludes the latest in tool design, fabri- 
cation, maintenance, and _ utilization. It 
covers everything of importance to any- 
one associated with the mechanical manu- 
facturing industry — product design and 
cost estimating, the economical selection 
of machines, processes and tools, the 
analysis and improvements of setups and 
operations. 


Thousands of definitions, symbols, equa- 
tions, tables, charts, methods, practices 
nd procedures make this the most useful 











a 
| reference in the field. 


DYNAMIC EQUIPMENT POLICY 
By George Terborgh 
290 pages, 6 x 9, $3.75 


Brings management men practical guidance for 
establishing modern re-equipment policies and 
procedures. 


MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
CONTROL 
By Billy E. Goetz 
294 pages, 6 x 9, $3.75 


Presents a modern approach to accounting 
adapted to management objectives and needs. 


PRINTING AND PROMOTION 
HANDBOOK 
By Daniel Melcher and Nancy Larrick 
386 pages, 6 x 9, $6.00 


Gives complete coverage of all phases of plan- 
ning, ordering and using advertising and pro- 
motion pieces. 


THE HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 
540 pages, 6 x 9, $3.75 


A new one-volume edition that brings you the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations in con- 
cise form. 


Library Service Department 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 W. 42ND STREET WY... ¥.. 18). 0. 
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DYNAMICS OF 
VEGETATION 


Selections from the 
Writings of 


FREDERIC E. CLEMENTS, Ph.D. 


Compiled and Edited by B. W. 
ALLRED, Chief, Regional Range Di- 
vision, Soil Conservation Service, 
Fort Worth, Texas and 
EDITH S. CLEMENTS, Ph.D., Author 
and Illustrator 


296 pages—146 photographs on 
69 full page plates—Index— 
Glossary—$3.75 postpaid 


For the greater part of his profes- 
sional life Dr. Clements was an As- 
sociate of the Carnegie Institute 
in ecological research and a Col- 
laborator of the U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. This book is a com- 
pilation of selected writings for which 
there is a widespread continuing 
demand as serviceable references and 
guides for agronomists, range men, 
biologists, foresters, conservationists, 
teachers and students. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
NEw YorkK 52, N. Y. 
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money order payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States. 


Recent Bibliographies Received for S.T 
Bibliography Pool 

Mr. Ralph H. Hopp, Technical Librarian, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus 1, Ohio, 
announces the addition of the following bibli. 
ographies to the Science-Technology Bibliogra. 
phy Pool: 

Chemical Assay of d, 1 Desoxyephedrine, 
1938-1948 

Chemical Assay of Aspirin, Phenacetin 
and Caffeine Combinations, 1938-1948, 

Thiophene (Thiofuran), 1926-1947. 

Pepsin, Manufacture and Uses, 1907-1949, 

Blood Substitutes, 1942-1948. 

Beryllium Copper Alloys, 1938-1948. 

Gelatin as Blood Plasma Substitute, 1938. 
1947. 

Ovomucoid, 1920-1947. 

Magnetic Amplifiers, 1939-1949. 

These bibliographies are available for loan 
for two weeks. A charge of 15 cents is made 
for the loan of each bibliography to cover 
postage. Requests and contributions of bibli- 
ographies to the Pool should be made direct 
to Mr. Hopp. 


Numerical Index to the Bibliography of 
Scientific and Industrial Reports, 
Volumes 1-10, 1946-1948 


The PB Numerical Index of the Science- 
Technology Group is now in the hands of the 
printer and a tentative publication date of 
September 1949 has been set. 

The Office of Technical Services of the 
Department of Commerce has notified the 
compiling committee of the SLA Index that 
they are compiling a supplement, in mimeo- 
graph form, for the PB numbers in Volume 11, 
January-June 1949. This supplement will be 
available from the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. (Price not yet. known). 





Expert Serviceon Magazine _ 
Subscriptions for Special Libraries 
Write for a free copy of Faxon’s 
Librarians’ Guide. 


Also odd numbers of magazines, 
volumes, or complete sets. 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 


83-91 Francis Street 
Back Bay, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Almost Ready — 
5-T WHO KNOWS ~ AND WHAT 
among Authorilits-Experts-and the Specially Informed 
‘arian, == am 
Ohio, Typesetting is underway in the biograph- = RUB BER “st = 
bibli- ical section of this long-awaited companion — | 
iogra- volume to “Who’s Who” and compilation 
of the index by specialisms—over 40,000 
drine topics—is nearing completion. Probable 
| , publication date: November 15, 1949. 
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1948, Compilation Underway — 
pe" WHO WAS WHO Saldanha — 
IN AMERICA 
Volume II (1943-50) It’s the marvelous new adhesive 
1938. that has twice the sticking power, 
938 : pay P ; : 
Over ag a of the four times the economy and is a 
noteworthy Americans last recorded in the . 
secrologics of the five editions of “Who's dozen times cleaner than any other 
Who in America” following the 21 similarly on the market. SEND FOR FREE 
loan covered by Volume 1. First printing. Over SAMPLE! 
made 600 pages. Size: 10% by 7% inches. 
cover Weight: 3 pounds. Binding matches that 4 
bibli- of Volume I—full buckram. OI Htco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
direct 
THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 10.5. CARS ., MACHER 4. WE 
CHICAGO 11, U.S.A. 3} WALLACE $T. NEW HAVEN. 11. CONN 
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dye LB announces STEEL STACKS 
"the for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 





the 
that 
meo- Your long-felt need for extra ranges of single tier, bracket book stacks 
“| i. can now be met by Library Bureau with immediate deliveries and 
.erce, LIST PRICES ower prices! Assured steel supplies allow us to maintain 
»). CUT 25% plentiful stores of fabricated steel stacks, and the use of 
aii steel instead of aluminum reduces list prices by 25%. Order your 
long-needed steel stacks now by phoning your nearest Remington 
Rand Inc. office or writing to us. 
Ss 
New LB Supplies Catalog Ready—The new LB Supplies Catalog is off 
the press. If you have not already received your copy, we will be 
glad to send you one without obligation. 
* 
Reminglon Kand LIBRARY BUREAU 
« 315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10,N.Y. 
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Sixth Edition of the 
BASIC VOLUME 


(Refrigeration Fundamentals) 
OF THE 


ASRE DATA BOOKS 


Just off the press! (Last edition dated 1942) 


Contains: 
@ Latest data on refrigeration operation and design factors 
@ New psychrometric charts covering low to high temperatures 
®@ Greatly expanded refrigerant tables and charts 
@ Elaborate Refrigeration Classified section 


Over 900 pages of valuable information, including 233 tables, 362 illus- 
trations, and 4 inserts, as well as a glossary and index all for $7.00 the 
copy, less 25% discount to public and university libraries. 


Order from: 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


40 West 40 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 




















@CARD CATALOG CABINETS 
Sectional and Solid 


@BOOK TRUCKS 








Now 


ee @ BOOK DISPLAYERS 


Made of selected oak 
in light and dark 
finish. 

Please write for 
prices. 


@ STOOLS — TRAYS 

















SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Gaylord B08. INC. Eeele Glel. baer -Vals 
Makers of Eetter Libsary Supplies 
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FRIEDLAENDER 


Fortschritte 
verwandter Industriezweige. 


1888-1942. 


der Teerfarbenfabrikation und 


Berlin, Springer. 


25 vols. in 35; 40,500 pages; 614 x 914)"; bruckram. 


Price will be based on the number of subscriptions re- 


ceived by February 1, 1950: 


Price 

$ 600 
700 
840 
1100 
1640 


Subscriptions 
150 
125 
100 
75 
50 


Prices of volumes available after February 1 


J. W. EDWARDS 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 




















THE BLETCHER-ANCHORS CO. 


Printers and Publishers 


FIFTH FLOOR . 


704 SECOND 


. REA BUILDING 


AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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Just Off the Press! 


THREE USEFUL SLA PUBLICATIONS 


A BRIEF FOR CORPORATION LIBRARIES 
A Guide to Their Management and Operation 


Edited by Alma C. Mitchill, Librarian, Public Service, Gas & 
Electric Corp., Newark, N. J. 


This manual will be of assistance in the organization and administration of a 
corporation library. Includes such pertinent topics as place of library in 
organization, cost, layout and equipment, acquisition of material, cataloging 
and classifying, circulation, vertical files, searches, abstracts, reading lists and 
disseminating information. Invaluable to all organizations contemplating 
organizing or reorganizing a library as well as to all persons engaged in 
such an undertaking. Planographed. 64pp. Price: $1.75. 


THE CREATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


OF AN INSURANCE LIBRARY 


Third Revised Edition 


Edited by Angelica Blomshield, Librarian, New York Life Insurance 
Company and Elizabeth Ferguson, Librarian, Institute of Life 
Insurance. 


Describes the historical development, organization, personnel, mechanics, 
physical and financial organization, budget, classification and library collec- 
tion of insurance libraries. The selected bibliography of insurance will be 
very useful to every organization, public, college, or special, maintaining 
collections on all types of insurance. Includes the libraries represented in 
the Insurance Group of Special Libraries Association and a list of publishers 
of insurance material. Planographed. 64pp. Price: $2.00. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING LIBRARIES 


Compiled by a Committee of the Engineering-Aeronautics Section 
of the Science-Technology Group, Special Libraries Association. 


This subject headings list prepared by a group of outstanding technical 
librarians encompasses the fields of aeronautical engineering and those closely 
allied. Intended for indexing aeronautical engineering literature rather than 
commercial aviation material although the latter field has been given some 
consideration. Valuable for all public, college, university and special libra- 
ries with aeronautical or engineering material as well as to firms maintaining 
aeronautical engineering files. Planographed. 256pp. Price: $4.00. 


Order from 








SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street New York 3, New York 
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MACMILLAN’S 
NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Of 
general 

as well as 
special- 
ized 


interest 


T op-rat- 
ing hand- 
books 

and ref- 
erences 
for spe- 


cialists 


For the 
engineer 
in any 


industry 








Meet the Plastics. Robinson 


Explains one of the major wonders of 
modern science to a public little aware of 
what plastics do for clothes, houses, medi- 
cine, amusements, communications and al- 
most every other aspect of daily life. $3.75 


Painting with Light. Alton 


What a Hollywood expert can do to faces 
and places by means of lighting. Anyone 
with a camera—amateur or professional 
will find this invaluable. 295 illus., $6.00 


The Electric-Lamp Industry. 
Bright. 

and 
Invention & Innovation in the 


Radio Industry. MacLaurin. $6.00 


These studies of the important factors in 
the growth of two great industries throw 
light on one of the U.S.A.’s most famous 
characteristics—industrial progress. 


$7.50 
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Motor Tune-Up Manual. Everest 


A handbook for auto mechanics. Also high- 
ly profitable to any car owner. Explains 
very clearly how the engine works, what 
may go wrong with it, how to fixit. Infor- 
mation on fuels included. Many illus.,$5.50 


Introduction to Criminalistics. 
O'Hara & Osterburg 


How the New York Police Laboratory 
solves crimes. All the latest scientific tech- 
niques for analyzing skidmarks, stains, 
glass fragments and a multiude of other 
evidence, Explains probative significance. 
Valuable for police, private detectives, 
lawyers, judges, writers of detective fic- 
tion. Sept. 


Building for Daylight. 
Wright 


Specific information, plans, ag for 
eity planners, school boards, otels. 
stores, factory and home builders. $5.50 


Sheppard & 
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AVIATION 


Elements of Aerodynamics of Supersonic 
Flows. Ferri 
The first complete guide to the practical 
applications of theory. For designers of 
supersonic aircraft, wind tunnels, high 
speed projectiles, $10.00 


Aircraft Electrical Systems, 
Systems & Instruments. Drake 


For aircraft mechanics, airport schools, 
private owners of aircraft. he latest vol- 
ume in the Aircraft Mechanic Series, $5.60 


Hydraulic 


RADIO 


Radio & Television Mathematics. Fischer 


721 sample problems with answers on all 
aspects of radio and electronics. Excel- 
lent preparation for FCC exams; hand- 
book for radio and television servicemen 
or anyone working in electronics. $6.00 


Television for Radiomen. Noll 


Sxplains the principles of television in the 
practical terms needed by servicemen. Oct. 


METALS 


Engineering Metals & Their 


Samans 
Complete, up-to-date reference on mod- 
ern metallurgy from engineering point of 
view. Useful to purchasing as well as 
design departments. $7.50. 


Alloys. 


Elementary Metallurgy & Metallography. 
Shrager 


The first simple treatment of the subject. 
Useful for welders, foundrymen, machinists, 
all technicians in metal industries. $4.75 


CHEMICALS 


Laboratory Fractional Distillation. Carney 


Handbook for laboratory workers in 
pharmaceutical, petroleum, and other or- 
ganic chemical research. Oct. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


Scavenging of Two-Stroke Cycle Diesel 
Engines. Schweitzer 


The heart of the diesel engine problem. A 
must book for diesel design engineers. $7.25 
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cece 


Technical Sketching and Visual- 
ization for Engineers. 
Katz 


Teaches in easy steps and with 270 large, 
clear illustrations the techniques of free- 
hand drawing for the idea, computation, 
design, breakdown sketches, now used as 
the universal language of engineering for 
sales as well as for development. Aug. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY & 


60 FIFTH AVENUE s 


Electric Resistance Strain Gauges. 
Dobie & Isaac 


Complete technical information on a re- 
cently developed tool for stress analysis. 
is 


$3.50 


Numerical Methods of Analysis. 
Grinter 


Methods of successive corrections useful 
in many branches of engineering. $5.80 
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and 


PERIODICALS 


* CURRENT books supplied promptly and with best 
possible discount, consistent with good service. 


* OUT-OF-PRINT books supplied from our large 
stock or obtainable through our successful Search 
Service. 


* PERIODICALS and SERIALS in complete or par- 
tial sets at advantageous prices. 


* AMERICAN PERIODICALS Subscriptions on “Re- 
newal Basis” or “Until Forbidden.” 


* And, of course, Books and Periodicals from ALL 
OTHER COUNTRIES and in ALL LANGUAGES 
can be supplied from our carefully selected stock 
or through importation. 


*We buy your DUPLICATES of Periodicals and 
Books at highest cash prices. 
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Tuis is the book that was bought, and distributed ov 
agencies of the U.S. Government for use as a basic - 
The original printing of 6000 copies went o.p. last year! 


The only authoritative catalog of American scientific, 
and technical literature. Classified by subject. Lists and 
ates over 6000 titles and gives table of contents of each, 
by R. R. Hawkins, Chief of the Science and Technology D 
of The New York Public Library, Prepared under the ausp 
the National Research Council. 





